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Bank holds interest rates but row breaks out over fears for economy 

Are we heading for a crash? 
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Certainly not, 
says Chancellor 
Gordon Brown 


Lany Elliott 
Economics Editor 


T HE Chancellor. 

Gordon Brown, 
last night 
shrugged off fears 
that Britain was 
on the brink of 
plunging into recession as the 
City, industry and the unions 
expressed ill-disguised relief 
at the Bank of England’s deci- 
sion to leave interest rates on 
hold at 7.5 per cent 
With the Government com- 
ing under increasing fire for 
the plight of UK manufactur- 
ers, Mr Brown insisted that 
the economy was faring a nec- 
essary slowdown rather than 
a slump. 

He will stress in a keynote 
speech today that there will 
be no let-up in the fight 
against Inflation and that fail- 
ure to Bbow pay moderation 
may trigger further increases 
in interest rates. 

The Conservatives have 
seized on the slowdown in 
growth — particularly in the 
hard-hit manufacturing sec- 
tor — to mount the first real 
challenge to the Govern- 
ment's handling of the econo- 
my in the 14 months since the 
election. 

But despite speculation that 
the Bank of England's nine- 
strong Monetary Policy Com- 
mittee might add to the gloom 
by pushing up the cost of bor- 
rowing for a seventh time 
since last May. it announced 
that rates would be left 
unchanged. 

There had been speculation 
that the Bank’s concern over 
rising wages and the strength 
of consumer spending would 
lead to a repetition of last 
month’s quarter-point rise, 


but City analysts said, the 
MFC had been swayed by 
weak factory output, a widen- 
ing trade deficit, the - renewed 
strength of sterling and the 
possible deflationary impact 
of the Asian crisis. 

The Chancellor said yester- 
day that he was sticking by 
his B udget forecast of 2 per 
cent growth this year, 
will use a speech today to hit 
back at his critics, pledging 
"not to make the mlafakwa of 
my predecessors who delayed 
fbr too long the action 
to slow the economy to a sus- 
tainable pace and fa Ha d fco 
puncture unansfaitiaWo con- 
sumer booms". 

However, the reaction to 
the MFC's decision under- 
lined the widespread concern 
about the threat of a hard 
landing for the UK, 

John Monks, the general 
secretary of the TUC warned 
that recession posed a bigger 
threat to the economy than 
inflation. 

“The Bank is right not to 
raise rates. This shows thaf 
the MPC has taken seriously 
the warning about the threat 
of recession across the econo- 
my if interest rates were to 
rise further,” he «*id. 

Ian Peters, deputy director- 
general of the British Cham- 
bers of Commerce, said: “This 
decision dearly reflects the 
Bank’s recognition of the 
weight of recent evidence in 
support of economic 
slowdown. 

“Any further rise would 
have been ill-judged, and 
plunged the manufacturing 
sector even deeper into 
recession”. 

Interviewed on the BBC 
yesterday, the Chancellor 
said he understood exporters' 
worries about the strength of 
sterling, but said the worst 
scenario for them would be a 
return to the boom-bast econ- 
omy of the past with interest 
rates of 15 per cent and a pub- 
lic debt of £50 billion. 

"Of course the action has 
been tough,, but It was early, 
it was decisive,” he said. Pri- 
vately, Mr Brown's aides ar- 
gue that the problems of the 
economy now are the results 
of “Ken Clarke’s non-deci- 
sions when he was at the 
Treasury”. 

They said that without 
Labour's tough action, under- 
lying inflation was projected 
by Treasury economists to 
rise above 4 per cent this 
year, and that Mr Clarke had 
Ignored repeated pleas from 
both the Bank and his own 

turn to page 2, column 3 
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Trials dent reputation of Judge shocks convict into 
cancer ‘wonder drug’ silence with 50,000 volts 


Sarah Bosetoy 
Hearth Correspondent 

T amoxifen, the so- 
called wonder drug for 
breast cancer, suffered a 
blow to its credibility yester- 
day when early results from 
studies in the UK and Italy 
showed it did not prevent the 
disease in healthy women. 

Euphoria floated across the 
Atlantic in April when Amer- 
ican scientists abruptly 
stopped the world's biggest 
trial of the drug’s effects in 
cancer prevention. They 
released data showing that it 
could stop breast cancer oc- 
curring in 45 per cent of 
women considered at high 
risk, through family history, 
from the disease. 

Of 13,000 women m their 
study, 85 on Ta moxi fen had 
developed cancer, compared 
with 154 on a placebo. 


But British scientists were 
appalled by the claims, and 
the results of a trial at the 
Royal Marsden hospital in 
London and another in Italy, 
published in today's L a ncet 
appear to justify their criti- 
cisms of the American action. 

Although British cancer 
doctors believe Tamoxifen 
Will eventually be proved to 

have a preventive effect, Tre- ] 
vor Powles and colleagues, 
from the Royal Marsden 
write: “We have been unable | 
to show any effect of Tamoati - 1 
fen on breast cancer inci- 
dence in healthy women," Of i 
the 2,473 women in their trial, 
after six years, 34 on Tamoxi- 
fen and 36 on a placebo had 
developed cancer. 

Umberto Veronesi and col- 
leagues from the European In- 
stitute of Oncology in Milan 
had similar findings. In their 
group of women with a low-to- 
uormal risk of getting cancer. 


“the postulated protective ef- 
fects of Tamoxifen are not yet 
apparent”. After an average 
of nearly four years, there 
were 41 breast cancer cases 
among the 5,408 women, of 
whom 23 women were on a , 
placebo and 19 on Tamoxifen. 

These results are nothing 
like the 45 per rent decline in 
cancers that the Americans 

found during their study 
which followed women for 
four years. Dr Powles none 

the less believes Tamoxifen 
will work but that scientists 
need to sort out who needs to 
take it and for how long. 

Tamoxifen is proven to stop 
secondary cancers occurring 
elsewhere in the body. It is 
possible that some of the 
women who did not develop 
breast cancer on Tamoxifen 
had tumours in their very 
early stages which the drug 
checked. That would not stop 
them getting breast cancer. 


Martin Kattte In Washington 

1 A fHEN Ronnie Hawkins 
l/Wwas found guilty of 
V V theft in Los Angeles 
in April, things could hardly 
have looked worse. It was his 
third conviction, and under 
the United States' “three 
strikes” rule he laced up to 25 

years in JaU. 

But things did get worse 
when Hawkins came up Sir 
sentencing in a Long Beach 
court last week. As he inter- 
rupted the court to complain, 
the patience of Judge Joan 
Comparet-Cassini ended. The 
Judge asked a court bailiff to 
point a device like a televi- 
sion remote control at Haw- 
kins and press the button. 

The bailiff sent a 50,000-volt 
electric shock through Haw- 
kins's body fbr eight seconds, 
leaving him “stiff as a board”, 
according to one onlooker. 


The case is believed to be 
the first time the so-called 
stun belt has been used in the 
Los Angeles court and penal 
system, and has triggered an 
angry debate over the use of a 
device, condemned as torture 
by Amnesty International 

Hawkins had been fitted 
with the belt because he had 
been violent in custody and 
had repeatedly Interrupted 
his earlier trial. 

The belt is a 4ins-wide doth 
waistband, with a 2Xb battery 
pack attached at the back. It 
is worn under clothing so as 
not to attract attention, and 
activated by a remote control 
at distances of up to 300ft. It 
delivers a shock near the left 
kidney. Los Angeles is one of 
100 US jurisdictions in 15 
states that use the stun belt to 
control prisoners and defen- 
dants. Since it came on to the 
market some five years ago, 
the belt has been used 27 
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times, according to the manu- 
facturers, Stun-Tech Inc of 
Ohio. On eight of those occa- 
sions the use has been 
“accidental”. 

The company spokesman. 
Dennis Kaufman, said the am- 
perage is too low to be of 
much medical threat 

Amnesty International says 

the shocks are capable of 
causing “longer-term physi- 
cal and mental injuries”. 

Although Judge Comparet- 
Cassini refused to comment 
on her decision until after the 
sentencing Is resumed at the 
end of July, three lawyers 
who witnessed the incident 
have lodged protests. 

"If the guy was fighting 
with the bailiffs, 2 can under- 
stand using the belt, but that 
was absolutely not the case," 
Jacques Cain said. “To physi- 
cally punish a defendant for 
speaking out erf turn seems 
outrageous.” 
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Yes we are says 
ex-Chancellor 
Kenneth Clarke 


Mleliael White 
FoBtical Editor 


B RITAIN is heading 
for an economic hard 
landing because Gor- 
don Brown has been 
conducting policy with "sin- 
gular incompetence” almost 
from the day Labour won 
office, the Chancellor's Con- 
servative predecessor. Ken- 
neth Clarke, said yesterday. 
The boom would come to “a 
very sticky end shortly." 

Mr Clarke predicted that 
“politics will become serious 
when unemployment starts 
rising at the end of the year.” 
He said: “I remain ever more 
convinced that we are heading 
for a very hard bump. I sense 
out there that this mood is 
spreading very rapidly indeed 
as people realise what Gordon 
Brown has done." 

Accusing Mr Brown of rais- 
ing taxes on the wrong 
people, fiddling the public 
spending figures and plan- 
ning a spending spree in the 
years ahead, Mr Clarke also 
criticised the Chancellor for 
giving power over interest 
rates to an expert committee 
at the Bank of England who 
had also got it wrong 
“We're miles away from the 
loadsamoney atmosphere of 
the late 1980s which is what 
Gordon keeps invoking," he 


told a press gallery lunch at 
Westminster just after ihe 
Bank's Monetary Policy Com- 
mittee had decided not to 
raise interest rates. 

The committee, appointed 
after Mr Brown freed the 
Bank from Treasury control 
last year, was dominated by 
economists with little outside 
experience, all of whom wore 
wedded to outdated computer 
models which had been con- 
sistently wrong for several 
years. 

'The way you cause bust is 
that you carry on tightening 
policy when the economy is 
already going down ... That 
is what Eddie [George. Gover- 
nor of the Bank] has done. It's 
all coming home to roost.” 

Ministers are certain to 
complain that Mr Clarke is 
typically complacent about 
his legacy and is already mak- 
ing the same mistakes in Op- 
position that Labour made in 
the mid- 80 s, always saying in- 
terest rates should be lower. 

Mr Clarke said the Govern- 
ment had “conducted the eco- 
nomic polity of this country 
with a singular incompetence 
almost from the day they took 
office." Mr Brown had taxed 
business, sayings and pensions 
and bad mishandled the new 
ISA saving scheme which 
replaced Tessas instead of 
squeezing consumption. 

He also belittled labour’s 
ambitious comprehensive 
spending review, to be pub- 
lished next week. “He's now 
making a complete mess of 
public spending. He had this 
great idea erf a review which 
[Michael] FortiHo and I had two 
or three years ago. He’s had ex- 
actly. the same response we 
had. They aft came back and 
said they would need billions of 
pounds more.” 

And he added: "He’s fid- 
dling the figures, he’s even 
worse than the French." 

Mr Clarke also brushed 
aside Labour claims that the 
economy the Government in- 
herited was overheating be- 
cause he had refused to raise 
interest rates in early 1997. 
“The only reason for raising 
interest rates before the last 
election would have been if 
we thought there were infla- 
tionary pressures." he said. 
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Sketch 


Something of the 
day about Fagin 



Simon Hoggart 


T HE most loathed man in 
Parliament arrived early 
for the select committee 
on cu lture. On Wednesday, 
w illiam Hague had demanded 
to know where he was “skulk- 
ing”. Peter Mandelson is 
someone who can skulk in 
broad daylight 
Mr Hague had also con- 
demned the people around 
Tony Blair as “feather-bed- 
ding, pocket-lining, money- 
grabbing cronies”. He could 
have added purse-snatchers, 
footpads, cracks mitiis and 
gaberl unzie-men. 

The problem for Mr Mandel- 
son is that all Tories, and most 
Labour MPs. regard him as 
the Fagin of this thieves' 
kitchen, with Derek Draper as 
the hapless Artflil Dodger, 
abandoned by his mentor at 
the first sign of the peelers. 

But this was a reformed 
Mandelson, an eager, helpfUl 
Mandelson, a Mandelson who 
yearned to be loved. (He even 
spoke to me before the start 
"How's my tormentor today?” 
he asked, which those of us 
with GCSE in Mandelsonian 
studies know to be a very 
kindly remark.) 

But no praise was too high 
for the committee itself. He 
had read their earlier report 
on the Millennium Dome. It 
"con tains very valuable in- 
sights". he said. “It focuses the 

mind magnifirOT itly*” 

Even that was not enough. 
He lauded the committee's 
great sensitivity, and wanted 
this sensitivity read into the 
record. 

The committee decided to 
love him back. He had 

haart w a rmingly genemns 

treatment If Walt Disney had 
designed the dome, he could 
not have had easier questions 
from Mickey. Donald, Goofy 
and Pluto. 

They were torn between two 
fears. Either the dome is going 
to be a terrible failure, or else 
it is going to be so successful 
that London will come to a 
juddering halt 


Mr Mandelson reassured 
t h e m about “evening the visi- 
tor flow”, which means an 
entry time cm everyone's 
ticket wallet (or “portfolio*’ as 
he calls it — such generosity 
from the minister who is fam- 
ously without portfolio). 

Thousands would arrive by 
river. “Many new peers are to 
be created along that stretch 
of the Thames.” Old news, un- 
less he meant “piers”. One 
had a vision ofLord Bragg in 
ermine, shouting “No, star- 
board means right!” to pass- 
ing pleasure boats. 

Michael Fabricant wanted a 
promise that there would be 
no barmltzvahs in the Spirit 
Zone. That sounds rather a 
good idea to me, but he got the 
pledge. 

And what about the Body 
Zone, with its 90ft transsexual 
giant depicted halfway 
through the operation? (My 
suggestion is a Wig Zone, in 
which visitors can explore a 
jungle of strawberry coloured 
nylon hair, each strand as 
thick as a ship's hawser.) 

Messrs Michael Fabricant 
and Mandelson grinned at 
each other in ghastly fashion. 

I wondered whether, when 
two basilisks fight a duel the 

first to get his stare in turns 
the other to stone. 

Finally Mr Mandelson was 
safe and home with a bizarre 
line of questioning from the 
Tory Christopher Fraser, who 
was interested in — no, ob- 
sessed by — the notion that 
people would be “stuck on 
rush hour Tube trains'*. 

What did he mean by 
“stuck"? asked Mr Mandel- 
son. Mr Fraser bridled. “Have 

you ever used die Under- 
ground in the rush hour — 
and found yourself in close 
proximity to other people?' 

Apparently this horror had 
occurred to the minister, 
though he had emerged un- 
scathed. “/would not like my 
wife and my Children on the 
Underground indie rush 
hour!” said Mr Fraser. 

As the room rocked with 
laughter, Mr Mandelson 
coolly replied that if Mrs Fra- 
ser wished to do some shop- 
ping or visit a friend in the 
rush hour, that was a decision 
for her “and not forme or the 
Millennium Company*'. 

The other MPs looked de- 
lighted by Mr Fraser's discom- 
fiture. Mr Mandelson had per- 
haps found the only people in 
the Commons who would not 
happily kick his head in. 


Review 


Laying the ghosts 
of past losses 


Lyn Gardner 


Proposals 

West Yorkshire Playhouse 

N EIL Simon’s latest play, 
given its European pre- 
miere In an elegalc pro- 
duction by Ian Brown at 
Leeds, draws on the author's 
recollections of the summer 
almost SO years ago when he 
began writing in earnest and 
also met his beloved first wife. 
It is, like Brighton Beach 
Memoirs, a memory play. But 
like all Simon's best work its 
real subject is the condition of 
the human heart. 

In the case of Burt, a televi- 
sion salesman who made loads 
of money but never had any 
time for his family, that is 
□one too good. Since the wife 
he still loves left h im for an- 
other man three years previ- 
ously. Burt has suffered a 
series of near fatal heart 
attacks. This summer in the 
Pocono Mountains, 90 mllw 
from New York, may be his 
last a possibility that his 23- 
year-old daughter. Josie, finds 
hard to accept Nor can she 
begin to forgive her mother, 
the fragrant Annie, who has 
just dropped In from Paris. 

But Josie has other affairs 
of the heart to attend to her- 
self: she has j u$t broken off 
her engagement to Harvard 
law student Kenny and quite 
clearly she still hasn’t got over 
the previous summer's affair 
with Kenny’s friend, the 
would-be writer Ray. Then 
there's Ray's girlfriend, the 
dumb blonde Sammli, and 
Josle's passing acquaintance, 
V innie. a small-time mobster 
who murders sharks and the 
English language with equal 
enthusiasm. These two turn 
up one hot August weekend 
along with Lewis, who walked 


out seven years ago on his 
wife, Clemma. the family's 
domestic. 

Then there's Kenny’s sui- 
cide note, the dead bird in the . 
shoebox and numerous other 
minor complications to be un- \ 
ravehed before everyone real- , 
ises that what they want 
and what they need are not i 
always the same thing and 
that sometimes you have to 
learn to live with loss. 

Simon is not noted for writ- ! 
lng cutting-edge drama, and 
this all slips by as pleasantly 

as a lazy summer’s day. But 
like his English counterpart. 
Alan Ayckbourn. Simon can ■ 
deliver agreeable comedy 
spiked with disagreeble 
truths. The play is a close rela- 
tion to A Midsummer Night's . 
Dream, with designer Robert 
Jones's ghostly Pennsylva- 
nian woodland glade standing 
in for the magical forest near 
Athens. As in Shakespeare’s 
play, lovers are parted, confb- 
sions arise and reconciliation 
and true understa n di n g are 
possible only when protago- 
nists cease being blinded by 
love and see each other dearly . 

Simon's tart wit keeps the 
play buoyant even when it 
seems weighed down by too 
many incidentals and inciden- 
tal characters, and Brown's 
cast never slack for a moment 

The women are particularly 
good: Shezwae Powell's for- 
bearing Clemma; Geraldine 
Fitzgerald’s bolting wife; and 
Biddy Hodson's bonny Josie. 

If you never quite believe in 
all the emotional spectres that 
haunt the sunny wooded clear- 
ing Just as the shadows are be- 
ginning to lengthen, then it 
may simply be that that is be- 
cause this is Simon's most per- 
sonal play and he is using it to 
Jay his own ghosts to rest 

This review appeared in 

later editions yesterday. 
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Trade in 


drugs 
worth up 
to£10bn 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


T HE scale of the illegal 
drags industry In 
Britain is so vast that 
it is worth up to £9.9 
billion a year, according to 
the first official estimates of 
the total value of the trade. 

Indeed, the turnover of the 
British crime industry is now 
such a significant part of the 
economy that Tony Blair and 
the Rank- of England can actu- 
ally look forward to a buoyant 
Illegal drugs and prostitution 
industry offsetting some of 
the worst effects of the com- 
ing recession. 

These are among the find- 
ings of a study published yes- 
terday by the Office of 
National Statistics (ONS). It 
is impossible to say exactly 
how much the crime market 
is worth in Britain «m the 
ONS say their figures come 
with a loud health warning 
that they are only Illustra- 
tions and not even d efini tive 
estimates. Nevertheless, the 
study says the scale of illegal 
activity in Britain may ac- 
count for as much as 2J> per 
cent of all spending by con- 
sumers each-year. 

The Government's statisti- 
cians add that white the me- : 
gal drugs trade is not large i 
enough in itself to affect the 
overall levels of economic ' 
growth, there is evidence that 
it does have a dampening ef- j 


fact on the “boom- bust” eco- 
nomic cycle as more people 
turn to illicit forms of Income, 
such as drug-dealing, during 
a recession. 

The study did not look at 
the black economy —legal ac- 
tivities which -are hidden 
from official view mainly for 
tax avoidance reasons — but 
instead concentrated on the 
world of crime. The 
researchers say if illegal ac- 
tivities are not included in 
the national accounts they 
provide a distorted picture of 
the British economy. 

The rough illustra ti ve esti- 
mates put the total consumer 
q wniiing on lllag al drugs in 

Britain between £4J billion 
and £9.9 billion. The differ- 
ence depends on a range of 
assumptions about whether 
the annual volume of drugs 
seized represents as little as 5 
per cent or as much as 20' par 
cent erf the total illegal drugs 
trade. 

In strictly economic terms, 
the ffipgal drugs trade is seen 
mainly as an import business 
with a small level of domestic 
production and a negligible 
export trade. For example, a 
large slice of the home-pro- 
duced trade is made up of 
growing cannabis plants. 

The police seized 115,647 
such plants In 1996 and the 
Study assumes that these cost 
£170 per kilo to produce and 
have a “street value” of £3,460 
a kiln. The ONS study makes 
a minimum estimate that if 



Heroin haul in London . . . Britons seemto spend as modi on illegal drugs as they do on wines photograph: wfva matthews 


the 115,000 plants seized rep- 
resent 2 per cent of total pro- 
duction then 567,000 kilos of 
cannabis are being grown in 
Britain each year with a cost 
value of £100 million and a 
“street value" of £196 billion. 

These figures suggest that 
Britons .may be. spending as 
much (m illegal drugs as they 
do each year on wines 
(£6.4bn); spirits (£5.8bn) or 
even at do-it-yourself stores 
(£75bn). 


In trying to illustrate the 
scale of the British crime in- 
dustry, the researchers 
looked at evidence from offi- 
cial and academic sources on 
prostitution, IHegal gambling, 
the “fencing” of stolen goods, 
as well as Illegal drug dealing. 

The ONS estimates that as 
much as £1.2 billion a year 
may be spent on prostitution. 
This is based on foe results of 
an academic study of prostitu- 
tion In London which found 


that the business was worth 
£194 million a year in the cap- 
ital and scaling it up to a UK 
leveL The academic study 
found that £93 million a year 
was spent in ma ss age par- 
lours and saunas in the capi- 
tal; £37 million on escort 
agencies!- £15 million on host- 
ess bars and dubs and £95 
milli on an street prostitution.. 

The estimate of the £700 
million a year value of the 
trade in stolen goods is based 


on data from the British 
Crime Survey and the as- 
sumption that thieves sell 
their stolen property on to a 
fence for about a third of its 
retail value and the fence 
sells it on for 50 per cent of its 
shop price. Thieves Are be- 
lieved to raise between £900 
million -a year and j £1.68 
billion from selling- stolen 
goods. 
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Alex Duval 
Smith in 

Lagos finds 
clan mourners 
squabbling 
over the dead 
chief and 
predicting a 
return to 
tribalism 
in his wake 

G athered in and 
around the huge 
white villa that Chief 
Moshood Abiola 
built to accommodate his 
wives the mourning relatives 
of Nigeria’s late opposition 
figure yesterday seemed to be 
leading by example. They 
were at each other’s throats. 

"The Bible says, 'each unto 
his tent. Oh Israel’, and that 
is how Nigeria will develop 
now that the regime has 
killed my husband,” said his 
wife. Dupe Abiola, receiving 
mourners in the garden. “He 
was foe essence of Nigerian 
unity. Now each tribe must 
have its own nation.” 

Inside the two-storey villa, 
where chairs had been lined 
up In two adjoining red-car- 
peted reception rooms, 
mourners knelt in respect in 



Late Chief Abiola: His 10 to 
20 children are also at odds 


front of the senior wife, Bisi, 
whom Abiola married to 1974. 
Bisi clearly did not want 
Dupe to her tent 

“Get out, get out," her 
women friends shouted at the 
smartly dressed young wom- 
an. Someone spat the word 
“concubine'', and Dupe fled to 
foe garden. 

In the array of multi- 
coloured agbadas brightening 
Ikeja district's Moshood 
Abiola Crescent the busi- 
nessman built the first house 
there — another wife, Doyin, 
whom he married in 1982, 
made a fleeting appearance. 

“We do not see much of 
Doyin. She quietly gets on 
with running her newspaper, 
the Concord, and has dead- 
lines to think about,” said one 
of the 200 Abiola supporters 
gathered In the garden. 


The gathering was rapidly 
turning into a -political meet- 
ing, as youths chanted a slo- 
gan critical of the northern 
Hausa-dom mated military 
regime: “Did you people see 
how they suffer us? Did you 
people see them wicked us?” 

Bearing banners calling for 
“Oduduwa" — an indepen- 
dent state for foe Yoruba 
tribe which dominates the 
south — -they met with a 
warm reception from Dupe’s 
tent faction. 

Titl was nowhere to be 
seen. The wife who lives in a 
□at-roofed villa extension 
resembling well-painted ser- 
vants' quarters was sidelined 
by the family several years , 
ago for “betrayal", when she 
was perceived to be too close 
to foe militar y. 

“In Africa it Is rude to talk j 
about numbers," 'said Dupe : 
dismissiveiy when asked her 
age, how long she had known 
Abiola and how many chil- 
dren she had. 

No one was sure how many, 
children Abiola had before 
his death at the age of 60. But 
judging from the crowd on the 
balcony tbefe are between 10 
and 20. 

They, too, are divided. But 
Kola — Abiola’s eldest son by 
his first wife, the late Simbial 
— is senior. He. is believed to 
have led negotiations with the 
military regime over the 
autopsy on his father, ex- 
pected today. 

The family divisions sur- 
faced during negotiations for 
Abiala’s release after four 
years in custody. After his 
meeting with the tycoon 


Are we heading for a crash? 


continued from page 1 
officials to raise rates in the 
last six months of the Conser- 
vative government 

The Chancellor wQl return to 
Hiic theima today at foe annual 
conference of the Association of 
Local Authorities to Bourne- 
mouth, where he wfli say: “The 
ta«k for Britain is to move from 
an inflation-prone unhalanppri 

stop-go economy and the very 
violent eyries we saw in the 
late 1980s and early 1990s to an 
economy capable of -steady, 
stable and mistatnahle growth. 

"While I do not comment on 
day-to-day decisions of the 
Monetary Policy Committee, 
it is because we have acted 
decisively, early and across 
the range of fiscal and. mone- 
tary policy that Britain fa set 


on course to get back on track 
for sustainable growth with 
low inflation. 

“And to those who say that 
we should relax our commit- 
ment to controlling inflation 
now or who sanction pay in- 
creases cannot be afforded, I 
say it would be foe worst 
short-tennism to take infla- 
tionary risks now with foe 
further risks of higher inter- 
est rates tomorrow and the 
loss of Jobs that would 
follow." 

Justin Urquhart-Stewart, 
analyst at Barclays Stock- 
brokers, saidthe City 
breathed a sigh of relief at the 
Bank’s decision. "We need to 
take a step back and evaluate 
the currant state of foe mar , 
ket over foe summer. 
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jailed for being the presumed 
winner of elections in 1993, 
the United Nations secretary- 
general, Kofi Annan, said 
Abiola was prepared to drop 
his claim to the presidency. 

Dupe said he would never 
do that Titi hoped he had. 
Bisi and Doyin said nothing. 

Over the years dozens of 
women have claimed to be 
wives of Abiola and mothers 


of his children. As a Muslim, 
he was allowed four. 

Simhlat, whom he married 
in 1960, was opposed to his in- 
volvement in politics but 
helped his rise to regional 
chairman of the telecom- 
munications giant ITT. She 
died in 1992, and the more po- 
litically ambitious Kudirat, 
whom he married to 1973, be- 
came senior wife. 


Amid family squabbles, Ku- 
dirat led a campaign for Abio- 
la's release but was shot dead . 
in Lagos in 1996. “The car she 
was to is still at the central 
police station. No one in the , 
family has been to claim it or - 
bothered to press the police to 
investigate." a mourner said. 


D«tah>eea await their fate, 

i»9e 13 
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Companies 

have 

fallen over 
each other 
in their efforts 
to cash in on 
the interest 
in France 98 , 
but in doing 
so many 
may have 
tarnished 
their 

standing with 
consumers 


Stuart Millar on 
football fatigue 



F ROM cars and credit ; 
cards to soap powder 
and supermarkets, 
they have spent mil- 
lions to be associated 
with the World Cup- But yes- r 
terday there came the first 
evidence that companies 
which have bombarded the 
public with football-related 
advertising are risking a con- 
sumer backlash. 

Almost 70 per cent of the 
population believes that too 
many manufacturers have 
Jumped on the France 96 
bandwagon, according to a 
survey by Marketing Week 
published yesterday. A simi- 
lar number felt that compa- 
nies were exploiting chil- 
dren's enthusiasm for the 
game. 1 

The magazine interviewed 
1,000 people after England’s 
game against Colombia on 
June 26, Only 11 per cent 
bought a product because of a 
World Cup pack or promotion 
— evidence that the nation’s 
patience with World Cup 
commercial overkill might be 
running out. 

“There are always one or 
two ads everybody remem- 
bers and dozens that nobody 
remembers,” said Roger 
Baird, Marketing Week's as- 
sistant manager. “But the 
worst category Is the adver- 
tisers with no relevance to 
the game. They can seriously 
damage their brand because 
people thtnk they are being 
hoodwinked into believing 
the company, has a relation- 
ship with football.” 

C omp anies have flocked to 
have themselves associated 


with France 98 because of the 
tournament's enormous com- 
mercial clout. Fife, .the inter- 
national football federation, 
predicts the revenue from the 
64 games, ' including ticket 
sales, television, rights and > 
official merchandising, will 
total £20 billion. 

The tournament’s 12 official 
sponsors each paid about £20 
mQlion for the privilege and 
Spent the same again on mar- 
keting. Despite the collective 
£500. million outlay, however, 
66 per cent of respondents to 
the survey either could not 
remember the names of the 
sponsors, or named compa- 
nies which do not have offi- 
cial Fife status. Even foe 
sponsor cited most often, 
McDonald’s, was mentioned 
without prompting by only 25 
per cent of respondents. 

“If you asked a 12-year-old, 
they would be able to tell you 
that there bas been too many 
companies trying to get on 
the World Cup bandwagon,” 
said Mike Perry, managing 
director .of Nike UK’s adver- 
tising agency, Wieden and 
Kennedy. 

‘‘[Companies] are being 
misdirected by their agencies 
who are telling them that this 
is foe best way to connect 
with the audience. But the 
people who. are watching 
these ads are smart, and they 
know that these companies 
have no real relationship 1 
with the game." , 

The experience of . Nike, I 
whose Ronaldo beach and air- 
port advertisements have 
been acclaimed as foe most 
creative of the tournament. 
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suggests that money and 
quantity were more impor- 
tant than quality in establish- 
ing awareness. Nlke’s ads 
were mentioned by only 2 per 
cent of respondents to the 
Marketing Week survey — 
putting It behind products 


- So ^iiq^mm aiiwm 

like Snickers and Mastercard 
as well as arch-rival Adidas, 
an official sponsor. 

At the other end of the scale 
was Vauxhall. Widely cited as 
foe most irritating of all the 
Cup advertising campaigns, 
its £4 million “break bump- 


ers" around ITV’s coverage 
were foe second most men- 
tioned ads after McDonald’s. 

"The inference seems to be 
that creativity doesn't count 
for too much in cutting 
through foe clutter,” foe mag- 
azine said. “What matters is a 
steady, withering Ore-power 
that finall y makes its mark 
on foe viewer. This is' true In 
spades as far as Vauxhall is 
concerned.” 

David Raeside, a spokes- 
man for Vauxhall said: 
“Effective advertising does 
actually polarise people. To 
some people, it may start to 
grate after a while but it does 
get across the reference to the 
Vauxhall brand." 


Trimble 
warns of 
march 
mayhem 


John Mullin 
Ireland Correspondent 


F IRST Minister David 
Trimble warned last 
night that Northern 
Ireland faced “may- 
hem” this weekend 
after Tony Blair's talks with 
the Orange Order failed to 
find a breakthrough to the 
Drumcree Impasse, now en- 
tering its sixth day. 

Mr Trimble. leader of the 
Ulster Unionists, spoke of the 
“awesome prospect” of wide- 
spread violence. There have 
been more than 500 loyalist 
attacks on the security forces 
throughout Northern Ireland, 
including 14 shootings and 29 
bombings, since foe Drum- 
cree crisis erupted. 

Mr Trimble said: “We are 
all very conscious that time is 
running out and that the 
weekend carries with it very' 
grave risks for society in 
Northern Ireland."' He 
pleaded for flexibility on both 
sides. 

His comments came after 
Orange Order leaders 
emerged from a one-hour 
meeting at Downing Street de- 
termined to take their tradi- 
tional route down the Gar- 
vaghy Road, while Mr Blair 
refused to overturn foe Pa- 
rades Commission’s ban on 
them doing so. They were ex- 
pected to talk again on the 
telephone. 

Thousands of Orangemen 
are expected to converge cm 
Drumcree Church this week- 
end. Today sees foe start of foe 
July 12 holiday, and Monday is 
a climax In foe Orange Order's 
marching calendar, marking 
William HTs victory at the 
Battle of the Boyne in 1690. 

About 10,000 Orangemen 
were at Drumcree Church on 
Wednesday night. Several 
protestors broke through bar- 
riers before the security 
forces fought them back with 
plastic bullets, the first time 
they had been fired since foe 
Orangemen were blocked 
there on Sunday. 

Orange Order leaders were I 


Investment and frequency have been crucial to brand awareness, as with the Cup camp ai g ns by Adidas, featuring David Beckham, and Vauxhall (below) 
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criticised for double stan- 
dards after it emerged that 
they hod discussed the stand- 
off with a loyalist convicted or 
double murder. They refuse 
to speak to Breandan Mac- 
Clonnaith, a representative of 
the Garvaghy Road residents, 
because of his terrorist past 
Kenny McCl inton. who 
served 16 years in prison for 
foe killings, revealed he had 
had talks with senior Orange- 
men over foe increasing vio- 
lence. He refused to specify' 
whom he had met. Mr 
McCl inton. now a preacher, 
gave the graveside oration at 
foe funeral in Portadown last 
year of murdered Loyalist 
Volunteer Force leader Billy 
Wright He is foe LVF's nomi- 
nated linkman to the body 
overseeing the decommission- 
ing of terrorist weapons. 

He said that he had given 
foe Orangemen assurances 
that foe LVF was not “struc- 
turally” involved in the dis- 
order. The Orange Order had 
made it clear that protests 
should be peaceful 
David McNarry, a member 
of foe Grand Lodge of Ire- 
land's strategy committee, 
sounded a threatening note 
on Radio 4's Today pro- 
gramme. He said that Orange- 
men could bring Northern 
Ireland to its knees. "If Her 
Majesty’s Government Is 
quite prepared to say those 
people who are suffering at 
Drumcree, who are staying 
out at night who are there 
because they firmly believe in 
their civil and religious liber- 
ties, if they are to be treated 
so scantily, then I’ve got to 
say that we can. if we wish, 
put our minds to paralyse this 
country in a matter of hours.” 
William Bingham, chaplain 
to foe Orange Order in Ar- 
magh. who met Mr Blair, dis- 
tanced himself from Mr 
McNarry’s remarks. He said: 
“Who wants to see Ulster 
paralysed? Who gains? We 
love our country.” 

Drumcree and freedom, 
page 14; Leader comment, 
paaelS 
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Lesbian couple plan baby with Net sperm 


Sample from hand-picked father .«**.** 

brought to Britain for home use 


Sarah Hail 

ra BRITISH lesbian couple 
Mm are planning their 

^■^dream baby after buy- 
ing £280-worth of frozen 
sperm on the Internet. 

The couple have picked 
their perfect potential father 
after tapping specifications 
into the net site of a Califor- 
nian company, NewLife. 

Offered a choice of height 
weight age. nationality, in- 
come level, personality and 
even sexual preference, they 
have chosen a 39-year-old tall, 
dark, handsome American as 
the biological father. Credit 
card details have been ex- 
changed, and the sperm — 
stored in liquid nitrogen or 
carbon dioxide — is being 
couriered from the United 
States. It will b e adm inistered 
at home with a syringe. 

Yesterday, as they awaited 
the arrival of the package at 
their home to Winchester, 
Hants, foe duo. a solicitor and 
teacher, insisted they had ex- 
hausted every other avenue 


in their three-year quest for a 
child. 

■The path has been rocky.” 
said Sarah, foe solicitor, who, 
like her partner of six years, is 
identified only by bar first 
name “Local councils say they 
have no policy restricting gay 
people to adopt or foster but 
[gay] friends of ours who have 
tried desperately for a baby 
have not had a lot of success — 
and besides we want our own 
flesh and blood.” 

The 32-year-old, who mis- 
carried at 19, added: "We 
have approached gay friends 
asking them to donate sperm, 
but the majority wanted to 
have some input In our baby's 
upbringing and we didn't 
want that 

♦This approach sounds very 1 
clinical, 'and not at all how a 
baby should be conceived to 
foe traditional sense, but it is 
flip mast feasible optical and we 
are grasping foe opportunity." 

jane, aged 27, who will 
carry the baby, was equally 
Insistent about her desire for 
a child. “Neither of us believe 
this to be abnormal or mor- 


New Life’ 
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The Californian company, Newlife, as seen on the Internet 


ally wrong,” she insisted. 
“We have as much love as a 
man or a woman starting a 
family and we have plenty of 
male role models in our fam- 
ilies for its childhood to be as 
stable as any other child's. 
Our child will be deprived of 
nothing as we have a strong 
relationship and our femfly 
and friends are behind us 100 
per cent” 

She said' she was "a little 
nervous” about going ahead 
with the artificial insemtnar 


tlon, and said the decision to 
have a Child, by such an unor- 
thodox method, was “not a de- 
cision we entered into lightly. 

“We both have successful 
careers behind us and could 
have carried on regardless. 
But we both have a yearning 
deep inside to have a child 
and nothing is going to stop 
us,” she added. 

But foe UK's Human Fertil- 
isation a nd Em bryology Au- 
thority (HFEA), which li- 
censes and vets clinics 


offering artificial insemina- 
tion. warned that foe success 
rate for couples carrying out 
artificial insemination with 
donor sperm at home was “al- 
most negligible”. 

“The success rate in HFEA- 
registered clinics — where , 

they often use drugs to spark : 
ovulation — is only 9 per | 
cent but if it’s being carried | 
out at home, there’s a very 
low success rate indeed,” 
added the authority's spokes- 
man Barney Wy id. : 

He warned that foe couple 
would be breaking the law by 
storing sperm and, unlike cou- 
ples gaining sperm through 
HFEA dining, they would have 
no legal protection against the 
child's roictegical father claim- 
ing parental rights. 

The authority also has no 
control over sperm offered on 
the Net — ensuring that there 
are no guarantees It has been 
effectively screened for HIV 
or other diseases. 

"To be honest, if you buy 
sperm on the Internet, you 
don't know what you are get- 
ting, “ said Mr Wyld. “There 
are no guarantees the sperm 
is of good enough quality to 
achieve fertilisation, or even 
that it came from the donor 
you've picked." 
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Seaside church 
divided against 
itself over plan 
to install cafe 



» 



Amelia Gentleman 

P LANS to modernise a 
14th century church 
by replacing several 
rows of pews with a kitchen 
and a cafe have caused 
fierce controversy in a sea- 
side town, an ecclesiastical 
court heard yesterday. 

The parochial church 
council at Wells-Next-the- 
Sea in Norfolk wants to 


take five rows of Victorian | 
pews out of St Nicholas : 
church, and move the font, 1 
to make room for a catering 
area. Members believe the 
changes would help the 
church meet the needs of a 
modern congregation — 
allowing it to provide, 
among other things, 
refreshments at Mothers* 
Union meetings. 

Opponents claim fiu% char- 
acter of the church, which 


dates back to the I4th cen- 
tury but was largely rebuilt 
in file 19th century, could be 
destroyed. 

Judge John Ellison, Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese of Nor- 
wich and its most senior 
legal officer, heard argu- 
ments from both sides in the 
two-year-old dispute during 
a day-long hearing at the 
church. More than 100 
people crowded inside to lis- 
ten. with supporters of the 


plans on the left and oppo- 
nents on the right. 

Church warden William 
Tipler told the court that 
the plans had been made in 
response to encouragement 
from both the Bishop of 
Norwich and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to 
make churches centres of 
wider social activity. 

As well as providing a 
monthly parish lunch, the 
church wanted to be able 


stage occasional concerts. 
“Social activities require a 
suitable open area in which 

people can circulate.** Mr 

Tipler said. 

The rector. Canon Wil- 
liam Sayer, also supports 
the plans. He told the hear- 
ing: “It Is right that people 
should be able to socialise 
in comfort and safety. We 
have always tried to make 
sore the facilities are unob- 
trusive. They will not be 


used during services.” But 
some of the congregation 
remains against modern- 
isation, claiming there la 
not enough demand for 
social functions to justify 
the changes and that a 
kitchen and “social area** 
would destroy the ambi- 
ence of the church — a 
Grade I listed building. 

They argue that the pews 
— a legacy to the church- 
are part of the town’s heri- 


tage, and were not placated 
by the suggestion that a 
local funeral parlour be 
given the surplus pews to 
install in a chapel of rest. 

Margaret Palmer, who 
led the opposition with her 
husband Colin, a retired 
civil servant, told the 
court: “Many of the congre- 
gation are against the 
plans. Forty -seven people 
have signed a petition op- 
posing them. Wells town 


council has also expressed 
its opposition.** 

A town councillor, David 
Perryman, added: “The 
proposals have caused a 
split in the town. But it 
would seem that the major- 
ity of residents in the town 
are apposed. I feel that a 
kitchen area would not be 
keeping with the ambience 
of the church.** 

Judgment was reserved 
to a later date. 
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Sarah B o— ley 
Hmlth Correspondent 

B etter care by 
parents or doctors 
might save the lives 
of around 60 babies a 
year, according to an estimate 
published yesterday. 

The Confidential Enquiry 
into Stillbirths and Deaths in 
Infancy says in its annual 
report that its researchers in- 
vestigated 93 deaths of small 
babies that were voluntarily 
reported to them in five areas 
of the country. In 23 cases 
parents or carers were at 
fault or could have done 
more; GPS were criticised for 
sub-standard care in 14 cases, 
paediatricians in 10, and 
health visitors in six. 

The inquiry was set up to 
look into cot deaths, or SIDS 
(Sudden Infant Death Syn- 
drome). But In its latest 
report, the researchers look 
at stillbirths and what they 
call sudden unexpected 
deaths in infancy (SUDD. 

Of the total of all deaths be- 
fore aged one, 80 per cent are 
due to cot death, they say, but 
in the remaining 20 per cent, 
the reasons for death are 


Professor to 
take over ‘high 
stress’ post as 
medical chief 

T HE man who will move 
Into the hot seat as the 
Government’s Chief Medi- 
cal Officer Is Liam Donald- 
son, director of the North- j 
ern and Yorkshire NHS 1 
region, the Guardian I 
understands, writes Sarah 
Boseley. 

The post is soon to be va- 
cated by Sir Kenneth Cai- 
man, who once described it 
as “the epicentre of stress.** 
It Involves advising the 
Government on crises such 
as the MMR vaccination 
scare and the BSE disaster 
— then taking the lead in 
explaining matters to the 
public. 

Professor Donaldson will 
take over the £110,000 job 
when Sir Kenneth retires 
in September. 

It was thought the Gov- 
ernment might appoint the 
first woman to the job, 
She ila Artfltn. fl senior trifttn- 
ber of the NHS executive. 
But It is understood she 
was pipped at the post by 
Professor Donaldson. 

He is accused of severity 
and an appe aran ce of arro- 
.gance, associated with 
strong feelings about the 
high standards the public is 
entitled to expect of medi- 
cal professionals. 

He fa** committed him- 
self to print on the subject 
of “problem doctors.** A 
colleague described him to 
the British Medical Jour- 
nal as “not a cosy person.” 


known, and with prompt in- 
tervention, one in two could 
have been prevented. 

Out of the S3 cases, in. 10 
cases where GPs'were criti- 
cised, they bad failed to recog- 
nise how ill the baby was. 
One mother took her three- 
month-old boy to the doctor in 
the morning because he felt 
very hot, with a skin tempera- 
ture of 40C, was off his feeds 
and had sticky eyes. 

"The GP examined the baby 
briefly and prescribed eye 
drops,” the report says. 
"Later In the day the baby 
started vomiting repe at edly 
and became very drowsy. The 
mother called the practice 
and was told to come at the 
end of evening surgery. She 
took the baby straight away 
nevertheless, but by the time 
the GP came to see him he 
was limp and unresponsive. 
The mother was told to take 
him to hospital in her car; she 
was delayed and When they 
arrived the baby was dead. 
Autopsy showed septicaemia 
with adrenal haemorrhage.” 

Some GPs have very little 
experience of acutely ill 
babies, and the report calls 
for the Royal Colleges of GPs 
and Paediatricians to try to 


fill this gap. But there are 
errors and omissions in hos- 
pitals as well. Investigators 
found, six cases Where, paedia- 
tricians had not given* baby 
the best treatment for its con- 
dition, and four where paedia- 
tricians also had not realised 
how serious the case was. 

As with cot death babies, 
most of the parents concerned 
were found to be from a 
socially disadvantaged back- 
ground, more likely to be un- 
employed, without educa- 
tional q ualifiraHnna and in 
crowded accomodation. Moth- 
ers were often young, had 
other children, and some- 
times no partner. 

In 23 cases, parents or car- 
ers could have done more, the 
report found. In one case, a 
single mother aged 16 was 
bathing her seven-month-old 
son with her niece of 18 
months. She went to answer 
the phone and by the time she 
got back, her son had 
drowned. The report says her 
youth, her lack of support, 
her lack of attention to the 
baby in the bath, and her use 
of cannabis were all teeters. It 
suggests that health authori- 
ties target support towards 
such disadvantaged families. 


Hospitals ‘make 
patients sicker* 


Sarah Bo s e l ey 

O NE patient in 10 leaves 
hospital with an infec- 
tion they did not have 
when they went in, a doctor 
told the British Medical 
Association’s annual meeting 
in Cardiff yesterday. 

Jo Kearns painted an 
alarming picture of hospital 
wards where inadequate facil- 
ities and lax practices con- 
spire to make the side still 
sicker. Patients get lass pro- 
tection from infection than 
“the care lavished on a pork 
pie", said Dr Kearns, a BMA 
occupational health commit- 
tee member, who used to 
work in the food industry. 

“Norses carry contagion 
into the hospital when they 
come to work in uniform," he 
said. “For want of adequate 
changing facilities, theatre 
staff to the canteen in 
theatre clothing. Even in the I 
theatre, nostrils above masks , 
spray Infection into the; 
wound before our very eyes.” i 
Diana, Princess of Wales, ' 
was allowed to watch an oper- 
ation with her hair hang in g 
out of her surgical cap, he 
said. 

Nttrses Who try to r emind 
doctors of the need for cleanli- 
ness are put in their pi»r»; he 
claimed. ‘Tt is my experience 
that nurses who have asked 
doctors of any grade to wash 
their hands are steamrollered 
on the basis of seniority." 


At the heart of the problem 
was lack of resources. He had 
seen, a nurse wheel a bicycle 
with wet wheels through, foe 
recovery room of a cardiac 
ward because there was no- 
where safe for her to leave tt 
outside. 

Bat there was good practice 
in some hospitals, especially 
modem hospitals. 

A Public Health Laboratory 
Service report last year esti- 
mated 60,000 people a year 
pick up an Infection in hospi- 
tal. And there Is ao enforce- 
able health and safety code of 
practice in the NHS. 

"In a random survey of 30 
hospitals, the National Audit 
Office found that not one had 
a health and safety {dan. One 
year later, the Health Ser- 
vices Advisory Committee 

baa StiQ felM to f-nneirtor a 

report which described hospi- 
tals as dangerous places," Dr 
Kearns said. 

He asked the meeting to 
back his call for "a strategic 
assault upon a complacent 
management immune from 
criticism'’. 

Until eight years ago, the 
NHS was immune from prose- 
cution, hot cases are now ris- 
ing rapidly. ’"The NHS Execu- 
tive was set up to avoid 
responsibility. The buck stops 
with the trust executives who 
cant get their hands on the 
money to deal with the back- 
log. Up until the last few 
years they didn’t have to 
worry,” said Dr Kearns. 
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organisms’ 
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Guy Watson joins forces with a Frankenstein head outside the Law Courts yesterday at the launch nf his battle a gains t gi»m»rt rally mnHtfl prf wnp< 
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Farmer challenges gene crops 


James HeHdo 


A LEADING organic 
farmer yesterday 
said it would soon 
be impossible to 
grow an organic 
vegetable crop in southern 
England unless trials of gen-, 
etically modified , maize were 
halted. 

Guy Watson, who farms at 
Buckfastleigh, near Totnes, 
Devon, was speaking before 
he launched a legal challenge 
of government procedures 
and risk assessments, for 
allo^nng the teste next , to hfs 
farm. Judgment is expected 
today on whether he wfll be 
allowed a judicial review. . ' 
Mr Watson said the dangers 
of cross-co nta min mation to 
his sweetcom crop would 


Spell big problems, for his 
business. He was developing 
new systems to supply super- 
market chains with the sweet- 
corn. His organic vegetable 
trade already had a £L5 mil- 
lion turnover and employed 
70 people. 

‘If toe trials are successful 
and the seeds get on to toe 
national seed list, genetically- 
modified (GM) sweetcom win 
be grown throughout the 
south of England. Every July 
and August the air will be 
saturated with GM pollen. It 
will be impossible to grow an 
organic crop. ' 

■ Even low levels 'bf cross-pol- 
lination would break rules 
governing organic foods. ^Cus- 
tomers would also lose confi- 
dence in toe product said Mr 
Watson, who is being backed 
by Friends of the Earth and 


toe Soil Association which 
grants organic status. 

Michael Fordham. repre- 
senting toe farmer at the Law 
Courts in London, said: “The 
trial is being permitted with- 
out proper regard to toe ques- 
tion of risk of 

rontaminatinn ** 

Government advisers’ view 
had been that “toe amount of 
cross-pollination to my cli- 
ent’s organic crop Is likley to 
be zero.” But that did not 
address the actual risk. “He 
grows organic crops with Sofl 
Association accreditation. 
His livelihood and reputation 
are based an that endeavour.*' ' 

While toe courts would not 
want to get involved in toe 
controversy over genetically 
modified crops, “it is impor- 
tant that requirements of the 
law ere upheld and not ig- 


nored.’’ Mr Watson and his 
supporters want a quick deci- 
sion because the trial GM 
sweetcom will soon flower 
and produce pollen. He has al- 
ready moved his sweetcom 
crops to two kilometres from 
the GM site. 

Mr Fordham said the trials 
were also flawed because the 
National Institute of Agricul- 
tural Botany, which was car- 
rying them out for for toe 
Government, had not been 
given toe consent to release 
GM organisms into toe envi- 
ronment. That permission 
had been given to Sharpes In- 
ternational seed company. 

Mark Hoskins, for the Gov- 
ernment, argued that proce- 
dures had been properly fol- 
lowed by environment and 
agriculture departments. He 
added that the GM maize had 


already been approved by the 
European Commission after 
teste in France, which had 
not yet given consent for it to 
be grown commercially, but 
under EU law was obliged to 
do so. If UK legislation was 
different, it could be ruled 
illegaL 

"It is simply not tenable to 
question the safety of toe 
product any more”. If the Soil 
Association refused to accept 
toe EU view and took away 
Mr Watson's accreditation, 
that was not the Govern- 
ment’s problem. 

Patrick Holden, director of 
the Soil Association; said Mr 
Watson “symbolises toe right 
of evey farmer, grower, allot- 
ment holder and gardener in 
Britain to produce crops that 
are free from geneticaly modi- 
fied organisms." 
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Guy Watson’s fern in Devon. Tt will be impossible to grow 
an organic crop' photograph: david mchuqh 


P LANS to turn toe mast 
congested section of toe 
M25 near Heathrow air- 
port into a 10- to 13-lane 
superhighway, with a lane for 
buses and one for cars carry- 
ing more than one person, are 
due to be announced by the 
Government this month. 

The widening will make toe 
M25 toe country's biggest mo- 
torway, and will renew oppo- 
sition from local residents 
and environmentalists. The 
current £85-million scheme is 
to widen a 1 2 -mile stretch be- 
tween toe M4. the Heathrow 
exit, and the M3, the tum-ofT 
for Gatwick. But toe new 
scheme could cost more. 

The announcement is plan- 
ned to follow toe presentation 
of the Government’s Inte- 
grated transport policy white 
paper, although Whitehall 
sources made it clear last 
night that a final decision has 
still to be taken. 

The Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter, John Prescott, hopes to 
divert criticism by arguing 
that the widening fits the 
Government's overall trans- 
port strategy, which he will 
underline by scrapping sev- 
eral other road projects. 

The bus lane will greatly as- 
sist the movement of traffic 
between Gatwick and Heato- 
row in toe absence of a direct 
rail service. At present, air- 
lines allow three hours for the 
30-mile journey, but a bus 
lane would halve that 
The introduction of a lane 
for cars with more than one 
person would be toe first of 
its type. It would be watched 
by roadside cameras and 
drivers without passengers 
would face fixed penalties. 

Mr Prescott has spent a 
year deciding on whether to 
widen the M25 after interven- 
ing to prevent the project go- 
ing ahead following protests 
from MPs. 

Environmental groups say 
the widening — which would 
delight toe roads lobby — 
would create more pollution 
and money would be better 
spent on public transport 
schemes. But Mr Prescott is 
likely to say that it can be ac- 
commodated within the exist- 
ing motorway boundaries. 

Other roads decisions cur- 
rently on hold include toe 
widening of toe MS2. upgrad- 
ing trunk roads between 
Cumbria and Bradford, and 
toe improvement of trunk 
roads between Luton, Leices- 
ter and toe Ml. 



Six win damages over 
Tory’s taped remarks 


Ex-MP forced 
to pay for 
Birmingham 
‘killers’ smear 


Rory Carroll 

T HE Birmingham Six 
yesterday won libel 
damages and an 
apology from a for- . 
mer Tory MP who 
implied they were guilty of 
hundreds of ter ro rist killings, 
despite having been cleared 
by the Court of Appeal. 

David Evans paid an undis- 
closed sum plus costs over the 
comments, which were 
picked up published by 
national newspapers last year 
after he gave a taped inter- 
view to sixth formers. 

Representatives of the six 
sai d they were delighted an- 
other blow had been struck 
against the Establishment's 
whispering campaign de- 


signed to cast doubt on their 
In nocence. 

Before losing bis Welwyn 
Hatfield seat In toe 1997 gen- 
eral election, Mr Evans asked 
pupils at Stanborough school 
in Welwyn Garden City: “Yon 
think toe Birmingham Six 
hadn’t killed hundreds of 
people before they caught 
them?" 

Mr Evans said it was an off- 
the-cuff remark released 
without his knowledge or con- 
sent to the media. .. 

■ In a statement read yester- 
day in toe High Court in Lon- 
; don, Mr Evans unreservedly 
retracted the allegation, 
promised not to repeat it, and 
accepted the 1991 verdict- of 
the Court of AppeaL 
It quashed the convictions 
for toe two pub bombs which 
In November 1974 killed 21 
people and injured 162: 

It found that scientific and 
police evidence at the original 
trial was unreliable and that, 
certain police o ffi cers had de- 
ceived the court 
The men served 16 years of 
their life sentence before 



David Evans: apologised 
and retracted his comments 


being released. Bernadette 
Bimberg, solicitor for the six, 
read a statement to Mr Jus- 
tice PopplewelL 

‘ Despite toe quashing of 
their convictions by the Court 
of Appeal seven years ago, the 
plaintiffs are concerned that 
some people have refused to 


recognise the truth of that 
simple fact 

The concern toe plaintiffs 
feel about public opprobrium 
in some quarters may be ex- 
pressed in the words of WJ3. 
Yeats: ‘The blood-dimmed 
tide is loosed and everywhere 
the ceremony of Innocence is 
drowned'.” 

The damages win be spilt 
evenly between families of 
the stx — Paddy Joe Hill, 
Hugh Callaghan. Gerry 
Hunter, Richard McKHkenny, 
William Power and Johnny 
Walker. 

Most of the men have bad 
grave difficulties adjusting to 
life outside prison. Mr Hill, 
aged 62, said: “Chuffed? Tm 
delighted, absolutely 
delighted.” 

Kate McHkenny, wife of 
Richard, said the family was 
relieved that another smear 
attempt bad failed. 

“I am glad because it wffi 
help stop all the nonsense. 
They (the Establishment) 
can’t get away with it If they 
try to say something like that 
again, they’d be very foolish.” 



Philippines jails abuser 


jhwihOnH man 


A BRITISH tourist was 
sentenced to up to 14 
years in prison in the 
Philippines yesterday for mo- 
lesting an eight-year-old Fili- 
pino girl while talking to her 
mother. . ^ ' 

Campaigners against the 
sex tourist industry, which 
remains strong in the Ph ilip 
pines, welcomed toe severity 
of the sentence — a clear dem- 
onstration of the govern- 
ment's determination to 
crato down on foreign paedo- 
philes who conti nue to fre- 
quent the country. 

According to toe mother's 
testimony, John Pidden, of 
Rugby. Warwickshire, sat 
next to her and her daughter 
at a park cafe table m toe cap- 
ital. Manila, fast August. . 

The girl started to squirm. 
af >d when Pidden went to bey 
cigarettes she tcW her mother 
that he had been touching her 


leg and thigh. When they 
tried to leave, be followed 
them until a taxi driver 
intervened. 

v Pidden, aged 49, pleaded 
not guilty end claimed he had 
been framed by toe mother to 
obtain money. But Judge Lor- 
enzo Veneracion rejected toe 
defence, saying there was no 
evidence that toe mother had 
demanded money. 

Spn te»oing him to between 
12 and 14 years, toe judge tcOd 
him he was guilty of “causing 
danger and prejudice to the 
no rmal growth of toe child’' 
and or d ered him to be de- 
ported after completing the 
prison term. Hie said toe 
country could not “allow and 
would never allow undesir- 
able aliens to abuse toe inno- 
cence of our children-" 

The Philippines remai n s a 
popular destination on toe in- 
tteuatkmal paedophile circuit 
— partly because of wide- 
spread' poverty, weak law en- 
forcement and corruption 


among officials. Last August, 
Robin Cook, the Foreign Sec- 
retary, signed a memoran- 
dum of understanding with 
the Philippines, agreeing to 
exchange information on 
child sex offenders as part of 
an international campaign 
against exploitation and 
abuse of children. 

Christine Beddoe, from End 
Child Prostitution. Child Por- 
nography and toe Trafficking 
of Children for Sexual Pur- 
poses (ECPAT), saldT'Thls 
sentence should be seen in 


toe context of toe Philippine 
government’s attempt to 
crack down very heavily on 
foreigners who go there to 

sexually abase children. 

“The sentence is more 
severe than would have been 
given In Britain, but it is sym- 
bolic of the government’s rec- 
ognition that ragg* with for- 
eigners have to be treated’ 
very seriously. This should 
act as a clear deterrent to for- 
eign abusers-" 


Met detective 
arrested over 
missing funds 


Dimean Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


A METROPOLITAN Police 
detective has been ar- 
rested in connection with the 
alleged removal of £110,000 of 
the force’s funds, it was con- 
firmed yesterday. It is alleged 

that he had pretended toe 
money was needed for under- 
cover operations 
The officer, a detective ser- 
geant, was arrested on July l 
at his home by officers from 
the Complaints Investigation 
Bureau, & Scotland Yard 
spokeswoman said yesterday. 
She added that he had been 
interviewed in connection 
with allegations of theft and 
deception over a number of 
years, suspended from duty 
and released on baft A num- 
ber of documents, bank state- 
ments and phone records 
have also been seized. 
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Hague seeks 
common cause 
with councils 


Peter Hetherington 
Regional Affairs 
Correspond e nt 


W ILLIAM Hague 
yesterday of- 
fered what 
amounted to a 
public recanta- 
tion for the erosion of town 
ball powers In the Thatcher 
and Major years, when he ac- 
knowledged that his party 
had for too long treated coun- 
cils as if they were irrelevant 
Labelling New Labour the 
new centralisers, he pleaded 
with England's Labour coun- 
cil leaders to make “common 
cause" with the Tories to pre- 
vent authorities losing 
powers. 

Addressing the annual con- 
ference of the Labour-domi- 
nated Local Government 
Association, Mr Hague said: 
”1 am determined that my 
party will be committed to 
effective local government 
too. This Is not some radical 
departure for Conservatives 
— more a coming home.” 

He was warmly applauded 
when he ridiculed Tony Blair 
for sending a short video 
rather than appear before the 
L200 delegates in Bourne- 
mouth. “A video, they said, is 
a useful gimmick for political 
leaders who are addressing a 
hostile audience, are afraid of 
being heckled, or simply can't 
be bothered to come all the 
way to Bournemouth.” 

After coming close to apolo- 


gising for the short-lived poll 
tax. he called for a fresh start 
between Tories and councils. 
“Because we have got Into a 
vicious spiral in which more 
power has been centralised, 
the less interested the elector- 
ate has become in things that 
happen Locally, 1 * he said. 

Acknowledging that turn- 
outs in council elections were 
now the lowest in the Euro- 
pean Union, he indicated that 
local democracy could be re- 
invigorated by ministers 
returning spending powers to 
town hails- This should he ac- 
companied by a new anti- 
sleaze offence of “misuse of 
public office”, applying 
throughout the public sector, 
coupled with a string of local 
audit committees to monitor 
individual councils. 

Alth ough Labour has prom- 
ised to end what it calls 
“crude and universal" cap- 
ping of local authority bud- 
gets, the LGA believes that 
strong Whitehall controls will 
remain. Mr Hague said: “If we 
ran achieve more indepen- 
dence and more accountabil- 
ity for local authorities, with 
all the tough choices and diffi- 
cult responsibilities that en- 
tails, then we should be able 
to strip away the controls that 
fetter councils, including 
capping.” 

One of the great ironies of 
the last 12 months, he ac- 
knowledged, was that while 
the Tories were beginning to 
rediscover the value of coun- 
cils and local decision-mak- 


ing, the Government was 
moving in the opposite direc- 
tion. “New Labour are con- 
trol freaks. They cannot bear , 
anyone else in the political 
process exercising power or 
miring decisions." 

In education, he c l a im ed 
the Government was centra- 
lising control in a more ex- 
treme way *ban former Soviet 
education ministers by trans- 
ferring power from schools 
and education authorities to 
the Department for 
Education. 

“It Is sometimes said that 
when it comes to education, 
David Bltmkett (Education 
Secretary) and Stephen Byers 
(schools minister) are more 
Tory than the Tories," he 
added. “That is precisely 
what the Downing Street spin 
doctors want us to believe. 
But ... they are no such 
thing. They see themselves as 
chief executives and want to 
run your education services 
with an iron grip from 
Whitehall.” 

In the regions, seven devel- 
opment agencies to be created 
next year would become the 
most powerful, centrally- run 
quangoes ever seen in the 
country. Members appointed 
to agency boards would be di- 
rectly acountahle to the Dep- 
uty Prime Minister, John 
Prescott, while functions 
would come from local coun- 
cils — “your resources, your 
powers, your responsibil- 
ities," Mr Hague warned 
delegates. 



wnHam Hague yesterday "New Labour cannot bear anyone else in the political process exercising power' 
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Mandelson allays 
Dome cash fears 


Anno Parkins 
Political Correspondent 


■BEteETER Mandelson, the 
|M"VDome minister, tried 
to play down fears 
■ about meeting 
sponsorship targets for the 
Millenni um Experience yes- 
terday, alter a progress report 
from the company in charge 
erf the Dome revealed that 
only four of the 14 zones had 
found backers. 

The Minister without Port- 
folio wooed MPs on the cul- 
ture committee with updated 
figures on the progress of 
sponsorship, insisting that 
“in the region erf five or six*’, 
rather than four zones, now 
had sponsors — while £100 
millio n of the £150 million of 
sponsorship had been 
“Identified".' 

On Wednesday, the MPs 
had been given a report from 
the New Mfiiannium Experi- 
ence Company, which said: 
“Berth the sponsorship and 
other commercial income tar- 
gets remain testing. Achiev- , 


ing them is one of the most 
critical issues for the 
project" 

The report said £71 million 
Had been committed by the 
founding partners and official 
sponsors — who include BT, 
BSkyB, Tesco and Marks &~ 
Spencer — with another £16 
million “subject to further ne- 
gotiations". That includes £6 
million from berth the City of 
London Corporation and 
GEC, and support in cash and 
kind from Camelot, which 
will handle ticket sales. 

Only the Learn, Work, Play 
and Talk zones had named 
sponsors, while sponsors for 
two areas — the Spirit zone 
and the Sleep Zone — have 
not yet been identified. 

But yesterday foe minister 
insisted that £100 million had 
now been “identified". 
Pressed by Tory MP Michael 
Fabrlcant on whether that 
meant the money was actu- 
ally available, be said: “Em- 
phatically yes. Irrevocably? I 
don't see why they should 
retract” 

He said that with £100 mil- 


lion raised between February 
and July, he was optimistic 
that foe £150 million target 
would be met “As people see 
more and more that we are on 
Hme and on target confi- 
dence is rising," be Insisted. 

He sald BA, whose, chief ex- 
ecutive Bob Ayiing Is also 
chairman of NMEC, was pub- 
licly committed to backing 

e Global Zone, although a 
uw*tailed contract bad not yet 
been signed. Marks & Spencer 
would back the National Iden- 
tity “UffigNow" Zone. 

It also emerged that Tony 
Blair has set up a committee 
to plan the Dome's future 
after foe big exhibition. Op- 
tions Include an international 
convention centre, sporting 
and leisure uses. 

But Mr Mandelson, quoting 
the Prime Minister’s “it’s too 
good to pull down” tribute at 
the topping-out ceremony a 
fortnight ago. said there 
would be “no precipitate, pre- 
mature decisions because it's 
not until It’s up and running 
that people will see its foil 
potential". 


On-message McDonagh confirmed 
as first woman in charge of Labour 


Aime Perkins 


T ONY Blair delivered 
the final blow to the 
old Labour Party 
mould yesterday when he 
confirmed Margaret 
McDonagh as the party's 
first woman general secre- 
tary, the first in recent 
times not to come from a 
union, and the first to have 
worked her way up 
through the party ranks. 

“Margaret’s effective, 
hard-working and totally 
devoted to the party and 
the people we seek to 
serve,” the Prime Minister 
said last night after an- 
nouncing her promotion 
from deputy to the out- 
going general secretary, 
Tom Sawyer, recently made 
a peer, in a move which 
will ensure party organisa- 
tion and leadership pursue 
Identical objectives. 

Ms MCDonagh, 37, feces 

thp tough tanlf of Tnanag ln g 

the party’s inevitable 
reverses after the heady 
days of last year’s landslide 
election, victory. Her first 
tests will be next May's 
local elections, together 



Margaret McDonagh . . . 
rose through party ranks 

with elections in Scotland 
and Wales, swiftly followed 
by June’s European elec- 
tions. She said yesterday: 
“Labour is a great organi- 
sation that allows people 
like me to work their way 
up from being a party activ- 
ist to achieving this post.” 

She joined Labour while 
at school and began work- 


ing as a volunteer agent in 
what is now her sister Stob- 
han’s constituency, 
Mitcham and Morden. At 
the last election, she was 
credited with transforming 
the party’s campaigning 
techniques, and introduc- 
ing blitzing, where party 
workers flood an area to 
contact voters. 

She has been involved in 
developing the controver- 
sial new MPs* contract 
which links performance in 
Parliament and in the con- 
stituency with support 
from party headquarters at 
the next election, and in 
equally controversial new 
techniques for selecting 
party candidates for coun- 
cils and the new Welsh and 
Scottish parliaments. She 
has a master’s degree In ad- 
vanced marketing. 

A former colleague said: 
"Margaret delivers, she’s 
100 per cent reliable. Any- 
thing she does, works.” 

Despite a reputation tor 
being “cold and intimidat- 
ing”, she is also credited 
with the wooing of celeb- 
rity converts and senior 
newspaper people to the 
New Labour cause. 





They are so accustomed to use threatening 
demonstrations of solidarity as 
bond-performing rituals that they see the 
mere fact of antiquity as itself a justification. 

Mary Midgley on morals and the Orange Order 
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Former lobbyist’s holdings ‘not related to firm’s profits’ as Tories ask Cabinet Office to review rules 

Downing St 
backs Liddle 
in shares row 


Mchaal White 
PoWcad Editor 


T HE Cabinet Office 
cleared ex-lobbyist 
Roger Laddie's plans 
to put his share- 
holdings into a 
blind trust when he joined 
Tony Blair's policy unit. 
Downing Street revealed last 
night as the Conservatives 
made fresh conflict-of-interest 
allegations against him. 

The shadow chancellor, 
Francis Maude, sought to 
rekindle the row over Hnira 
between New Labour lobby- 
ists and government insiders, 
by writing to the Cabinet Sec- 
retary, Sir Richard Wilson, 
about details of Mr Liddle’s 
interests in P rlma Europe, a 
small lobbying Arm which he 
— and Derek Draper — 
helped to create in 1996. 

Prima Europe was sold this 
February for £L8 million to 
GPC Market Access, the lob- 
bying Arm for which Mr 
Draper worked until this 
week's Observer disclosures 
about the scale of contacts 
and information flows be- 
tween Whitehall and New 
Labour's old contacts. 

Tory checks at Company 
House showed that Mr Lid- 
die’s blind trust arrange- 
ments were with his neigh- 
bour in south London, 
Matthew Oakeshott, an old 
SDP ally. 

Last night it emerged that 
Mr Oakeshott aged 51. is a 
respected City investment 
manager, well qualified to 
handle such matters. Sir 
Richard's predecessor, Sir 
Robin Butler, had endorsed 
the arrangements made when 
Mr Liddle joined the policy 
unit in May 1997. 

'1 did manag e those shares 
for him before they were 
sold," Mr Oakeshott said. 


In his letter to Sir Richard, 
Mr Maude asked: “Could you 
advise whether this arrange- 
ment satisfies the require- 
ments of a Tjlind trust*?" 

They will be re-examined, 
officials said last night “Ob- 
viously, . in the light of Mr 
Maude's letter, we will want 
to review all the material 
relating to this issue," Mr 
Blair’s spokesman said. 

But the Westminster feed- 
ing frenzy over what the 
Tories are calling “the cul- 
ture of cronyism” around 
New Labour did not stop 
there. Mr Maude’s letter com- 
plained that Mr Liddle had 
received a further share allo- 


No 10 did not 
deny the profits 
clause, but said 
Liddle’s shares 
were 

specifically 

excluded 


cation after joining the Blair 
team, days before resigning 
as Prime's company' secre- 
tary. “This seems highly ir- 
regular," he said. 

Downing Street said the 
shares amounted to a “techni- 
cal” increase. More impor- 
tant it sought to squash Mr 
Maude’s most damning alle- 
gation: reports that part of the 
£1.8m price paid for Prima 
Europe was conditional upon 
its profit performance over 
the next three yean — and 
payable only whan thoae 
terms were met 

“That would make sense of 
the apparent readiness of Mr 
Liddle as rep orted by the Ob- 
server to collude with Derek 


Draper to bring additional 
earnings to the company," Mr 
Maude said. That is a refer- 
ence to the conversation at a 
party in which Observer 
reporters raid Mr Liddle had 
promised: “tell me who you 
want to meet and Derek and 
will make the call for you”. 

That quote is disputed 
though no libel writs have 
been issued. Downing Street 
has stood by Mr r.Trirtia insist- 
ing weaknesses exposed by 
the Observer and other 
reports this week are prob- 
lems for lobbyists, not 
ministers. 

Mr Liddle’s defence was 
reinforced last night by a so- 
licitor's letter, explaining his 
actions on Prima Europe and 
those of Mr Oakeshott, who 
had sold his shares “uncondi- 


tionally” without consulting 
his neighbour. 

Mr Liddle’s share could be 
worth up to £450,000. 

Downing Street did not 
deny the profit-related condi- 
tions last night, but said that 
Mr LiddLe's was specifically 
excluded from that condition- 
ality, so that he does not have 
the motive imputed to him by 
Mr Maude. 

In a separate development 
the Prime Minister’s chief of 
stan 1 , Jonathan Powell, 
rejected demands by the Ob- 
server's editor, Will Hutton, 
that Mr Blair publicly apolo- 
gise for saying in the Com- 
mons “not a single allegation 
In the Observer article is 
true". 

Most of the article's claims 
have been upheld. Mr Draper 
has lost his job. But Air Lid- 
dle is the only government 
employee In the frame and Mr 
Blair is standing by him. So 
Mr Powell argued Mr Kafr’s 
generalisation referred only 
to government matters for 
which he answers at Question 
Time. No apology was needed. 


Lobbying firms’ access 
to committee reports 
reveals security loophole 


DomM Henek* 


T WO prominent lobbying 
companies have been 
caught out flagrantly 
breaching Parliament's rules 
by obtaining free embargoed 
copies of a market-sensitive 
Department of Trade and In- 
dustry Commons select com- 
mittee report on the energy 
business. 

GJW — which has already 
apologised to the Commons 
for misusin g the report to 
boast to a potential client — 
and GPC Market Access — 
which until Wednesday em- 
ployed former Peter Mandel- 
son aide. Derek Draper, sent 
staff to collect copies of the 
report from Parliament's 
MiHbank offices. The copies 
are freely available on a desk 
inside the entrance to the 
building and no one super- 
vises their collection. 

Parliament’s rules bar lob- 
byists from obtaining free ad- 
vance copies of select commit- 
tee reports which are only 
available to journalists, wit- 
nesses giving evidence to the 
inquiry and government de- 
partments. But the log kept at 
7 Millbank shows that both 


GJW and GPC staff collected 
copies of the report on energy 
policy and signed for it Virtu- 
ally all the other organisa- 
tions — which ranged from 
British Gas to the landfill 
Gas Association — who col- 
lected copies had given evi- 
dence to the committee. 

Disclosure of the log yester- 
day led one company, GJW, to 
nifltm that there tmd been "a 
widespread practice for 
organisations which had not 
given evidence to obtain 
select committee reports to 
obtain copies of the report". 

A company spokesman said 
it had understood for some 
time that copies of trade and 
industry reports had been 
freely available, and were 
sometimes picked up by 
couriers. 

Parliamentary o ffi cials ad- 
mitted that rules governing 
who should be allowed access 
to the documents had not 
been policed. 

One parliamentary official 
raid: “Frankly we are not 
sure whether this has hap- 
pened before as we do not 
have all the records for previ- 
ous reports. Some committees 
don't keep records, some de- 
stroy them after the report is 


published. The reports are 
just left unsupervised near 
the entrance to the building 



and it is up to people to sign 
for them. People could even 
take them without si gning .* 

Some committees, notably 
the defence a n d public ac- 
counts. refuse to place com- 
mittee reports for collection- 
in both cases people wanting 
advance copies have to apply 
to the committee cleric per- 
sonally. In both cases lobby- 
ists are not allowed access to 
copies. 

Sir Ian Wriggiesworth, the 
former Social Democratic 
Party MP and chairman of 
GPC Market Access, yester- 
day confirmed that a member 
of his staff had picked up a 
copy of the embargoed report 
“The member of the staff was 
sent to pick up a copy on be- 
half of a witness who is one of 
our clients, British Gas, who 
was not able to get one 
themselves.” 

When Sir Ian was told that 
British Gas had already 
picked up a copy In its own 
right be said: “British Gas is 
a large organisation. There 
'may have been some confu- 
sion about who they wanted 
to get the report” 

Rules list those 

entitled 

to embargoed 

copies of 

committee 

reports 

From the House qf 

Commons rules: 

“All select committees 
shall have power to 
authorise the Clerk of 
the House to supply 
copies of their reports 
to officers of goverment 
departments, to such 
witnesses who have 
given evidence to com- 
mittees or to their sub- 
committees as those 


committees consider 
appropriate, to lobby 
journalists, and to such 
other press represents?- 
fives as Hie committtee 
thinks fit, after those 
reports have been laid 
upon the TaUe but not 
more than 48 hours be- 
fore file intended time 
ofpublication of such 
reports.** . 



Roger Liddle . . . issued solicitor’s letter explaining his actions last night 
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Lobby 

firm 

facing 


Darid Hands* 

Wa s tH tfn ator Correspondent 


L AWSON, Lucas, Mendel- 
so hn, the company em- 
broiled in the political 
lobbying row, is expected to 
be sacked from its £100.000-3- 
year contract with the Audit 
Commission next week. 

The commission confirmed 
yesterday that it would be dis- 
cussing the termination of the 
contract next week — after 
officials were furious about 
claims by Ben Lucas, an LLM 
director, that he gave them 
privileged information about a 
Government announcement. 

A spokesman also con- 
firmed that Mr Lucas had 
been summoned by Andrew 
Foster, controller of the Audit 
Commission, the day after be 
appeared on the BBC's News- 
night programme. 

Sources say Mr Lucas was 
"carpeted " for his comments 
given to Newsnlght and to the 
Observer newspaper. 

The source said: "Mr Foster 
was fUrious not only about the 
claim that be won them busi- 
ness — but that Mr Lucas was 
exaggerating his influence in 
helping the [commission] woo 
another potential client" 

Mr Lucas told the TV pro- 
gramme he had passed the 
commission Information 
about a forthcoming Treasury* 
announcement about a new 
housing inspectorate. He 
claimed it enabled the com- 
mission to bid for the work 
and help expand its business. 
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SBC unveils 
digital radio 
revolution 



Chris Barrie 

T HE BBC yesterday un- 
veiled the first digital 
radio sets, forecasting 
a revolution for lis- 
teners and pledging new 
music, travel and news ser- 
vices. 

BBC director of radio Mat- 
thew Bannister said the qual- 
ity of digital was “stunning," 
with the first digital radios 
due to go on sale In the next 
three months. Mr Bannister 
said pilot broadcasts of a new 
music station and traffic data 
would begin within six 
months. 

Children will be able to lis- 
ten to a story with words and 
pictures on screen, football 
fans win listen to match com- 
mentaries with the latest 
scores on-screen, and music 
Cans vote in the Eurovision 
song contest by pushing a 
button. 

BBC officials acknowledged 
that the pictures could see 
radio competing more di- 
rectly with television, though 
the small strip screens have 
so far been designed to carry 
text and video stills rather 
than moving pictures. 

Digital technology offers 
clearer sound, easier tuning 

and the capacity to cram 
many more stations on to the 
airwaves. 

A BBC radio designed by 
IDEO and on display yester- 
day bad a screen to receive 
pictures and text, the ability 
to store news bulletins, and 
fast-touch screen tuning. 

Pioneer, Clarion, Blau- 
punkt, Gr undig and Kenwood 
unveiled the first digital 
radios for general sale. Ini- 


tially for cars, they will cost 
£500 to £1,200. 

Admitting that the prices 
were high, the manufacturers 
said they would fall as the 
radios were built and sold in 
larger numbers. The CD mar- 
ket had begun the same way, 
with early CD players then 
costing £900 in today's money. 

Mr B annister said the BBC 
had developed a hi-fi tuner 
which would would cost the 
consumer just £200 so long as 
50,000 of them were built by 
the factory a year. 

He said the BBC knew of 
other companies close to 
launching digital radios. 

The BBC is keen to foster 
the development of digital 
radio because the medium 
forms a cornerstone of its ser- 
vices to the public and justifi- 
cation of the licence fee. Some 
26 million people listen to 
BBC radio every week. 

The BBC is p lannin g a new 
rock service to run on digital 
radio, which will have to be 
agreed by the Culture Secre- 
tary, Chris Smith, and needs 
a series of legal agreements 
covering intellectual property 
rights. But it could become a 
powerful extra service, draw- 
ing on the broadcaster’s huge 
archives built up over GO 
years. 

The corporation is also 
keen to extend its Asian net- 
work service from the Mid- 
lands to national coverage at 
breakfast time, and would 
step op live sport coverage. 

MTV, the television music 
channel, announced it was 
setting up a company to sell 
tailor-made programmes to 
the thousands of radio 
stations broadcasting in 
Europe. 



Wild »tw™ stocks have stomped so much that the Government may have to ban rod and net fishing at the start of the season to conserve stocks 


Ban on 
salmon 
fishing 
looms 


JotmVMal 


■ ■ jnn ■eaimnn numbers 
lAf have fallen so low 
V V that the Government 
may ban all rod and net fish- 
ing at the start of each season 
to conserve stocks. 

The prospect of no spring 
fly-fishing for the first time is 
expected to Infuriate Scottish 
landowners and. stun thou- 
sands of passionate salmon 
fly-fishers. 

The Environment Agency. 


which regulates river fishing, 
said that salmon catches in 
1996 were among the worst on 
record, with the overall level 
of spawning well below what 
is needed to maintain a 
healthy population offish. 

In response to scientific ad- 
vice gives to the North Atlan- 
tic Salmon Conservation 
Organisation, charged by gov- 
ernments and the EU to pro- 
tect salmon stocks, the Envi- 
ronment Agency said 
yesterday it may have to 
recommend that the Govern- 


ment takes draconian new 
measures. 

They include a two month 
ban on all spring salmon fish- 
ing, byelaws to make all fish- 
ers release catches back Into 
the water and strict quotas 
for every river. 

The agency has begun con- 
sultations with groups of fish- 
ermen, ecologists and other 
government advisory groups, 
and is expected to report by 
the autumn in time for laws 
to be introduced by the new 
year. Other countries with 


salmon stocks formulating 
similar plans. 

The agency has already de- 
veloped a plan to conserve 
stocks and many salmo n riv- 
ers in England and Wales 
now have have voluntary con- 
servation agreements with 
fishermen, who are being are 
encouraged to return the ma- 
jority of catches. 

But the plan will not be 
complete until 2002 and these 
measures may not be enough, 
said a spokesman yesterday. 
“The situation is now so seri- 


PHOTOGRAPH: PETER JORDAN 

ous that something must be 
done. Significant further 
reductions are needed to 
avoid further decline. 

"It Is essential that we act 
to protect stocks where we 

ran and thin COHSUllHtiQn Is 

the first step to Introducing 
national restrictions on 
catch.’’. 

The reasons for the wild 
salmon’s decline are disputed, 
ranging from more salmon 
forms, to changes in tempera- 
ture In the north Atlantic and 
more poaching. . ■ 
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Getty finds home for Caxton 


Billionaire says 
£4.6m book will 
stay in Britain 


Dan Glalsfear 
Alta Correspondent 
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T HE new owner of the 
most expensive second- 
hand book in the world 
— sold for £4.6 million at 
Christie’s on Wednesday — 
is the American billionaire 
philanthropist Paul Getty, 
it emerged yesterday. 

Mr Getty has vowed to 
keep the William Caxton 
edition of The Canterbury 
Tales In Britain and on 
public exhibition. There 
were fears that a foreign 
buyer would attempt to 
take the volume abroad. 

The Getty Museum 
bought the Three Graces in 
1995, and the government 



II News in brief 



Paul Getty. ‘Never dared to 
expect to own such a book’ 

imposed an export stop.. 
However, Mr Getty said 
yesterday: ‘I have always 
hoped that it might be sold 
one day by the fondly, but 
never dared to expect that I 
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Scare over 
UK mussels 

TWO groups of diners smitten 
by mussel poisoning have 
raised fears of a food menace 
not seen in Britain for SO 
years. It was disclosed In the 
Lancet yesterday. 

The 49 people who ate at two 
London restaurants suffered 
acute nausea, vomiting, diar- 
rhoea, abdominal pain, and fe- 
verishness lasting eight 
hours. All had been served 
dishes ofBritish mussels. 

Doctors diagnosed diar- 
rhetic shellfish pois oning 
(DSP) arising from phycotax- 
1ns produced by small marine 
organisms. Although im- 
ported mussels caused an oc- 
currence of DSP in 1994, the 
outbreak in June last year was 
“the first incident for 30 years 
caused by phycotoxln con- 
tamination ofUK sh ellfish ”. 

Painted into 
a comer 

FOOTBALLER Vlnnle Jones 
will switch from running and 
tackling to painting and deoo- 
rating as part of his punish- 
ment for assaulting a neigh- 
bour, it was revealed 
yesterday. 

The 33-year-dld Welsh Inter- 
national has been ordered by 
probation officers to do un- 
paid work refurbishing com- 
munity buildings, such as 
schools, hospitals, charity pre- 
mises and council offices, 
near his home In Hamel 
Hempstead, Hertfordshire. 


Last week, the Queens Park 
Rangers assistant manager — 
a former bricklayer — was 
sentenced to 100 hours’ com- 
munity service by St Albans 
magistrates court after being 
found guilty of punching, 
kicking and biting riding in- 
structor Timothy Gear in a 
row over a stile. 

Kenya death 
sentences 

TWO men have been sen- 
tenced to death for the murder 
ofBritish tourist Roy Olivers 
in a Kenyan safari camp in 
February, It emerged yester- 
day. Peter Hluhu Gachera, 
and Simon NJaroge Wairimu 
were convicted by the court in 
Nyeri on Wednesday, the East 
African Standard reported. 

Chivers, a retired police- 
man from Kent, was robbed 

and stabbed to the chest while 
on an early morning game 
walk with his wife Sandra at 
the Aberdare 
Country Club. 

Mrs Chivers returned to Ke- 
nya in May to give evidence at 
the trial The defendants have 
already been sentenced to 
death for another murder, the 
newspaper said. 


loses in court 

CORONATION STREET Star 
Bill Roache yesterday foiled in 
the High Court to Manchester 
to an attempt to sue solicitors 

Peter Carter-Ruck over advice 
given when he sued the Sun. 


would be able to own such a 
book and ensure Its reten- 
tion In this country. This 
copy has been known by 
collectors since it featured 
in the exhibition of English 
poetry organised by John 
Hayward as part of the Fes- 
tival of Britain celebra- 
tions In 1951.” 

The book was sold by the 
Fltzwllliam family with 
other objects from their 
now empty home in York- 
shire, Wentworth Wood- 
house. 

Robert Harding of Maggs 
Brothers, whose represen- 
tatives bought the work at 
Christie’s on behalf of the 
oil heir, said the volume 
would initially be kept at 
Sir Paul's Buckingham- 
shire estate. 

“At the moment It will be 
stored in his library, to 
which scholars have access. 
A decision has not yet been 
taken as to what will hap- 
pen to it In the end.” 


A Jury found the paper had 
libellously branded him “bor- 
ing" and said he was disliked 
by most other cast members. 
But the Sun had earlier paid 
£50.000 Into court in an offer to 
settle, and the jury's award 
was exactly that, meaning Mr 
Roache had to pay his costs 
and the Sun’s — an estimated 
£120,000 in totaL 

Mr Roache claimed Carter- 
Ruck hadnot told him in de- 
tail of the costs risk. The judge 
said yesterday Mr Roache was 
advised he had a 60/40 chance 
offer more than £50,000; he 
decided to take that chance 
but had been “very unlucky* 1 . 

Four years 
for killing 

A JEALOUS woman who 
stabbed her Swiss lesbian 
lover to death after she danced 
erotically with a man on New 
Year’s Eve was cleared of her 
murder at the Old Bailey 
yesterday. 

But traffic warden Barbara 
Hughes, 33, from south Lon- 
don, was jailed for four years 
after the jury found her guilty 
of the manslaughter of Ro- 
mans Abban. 

Hughes, originally from 
Bolton, said she was furious 
when she saw Miss Abban 
rubbing herself against a man 
while dancing in a wine bar. 
But she denied murdering her 
31-year-old lover. 

The court heard how 
Hughes stabbed Miss Abban 
through the heart with a steak 
knife during a drunken row 
after they had returned home 
later that night. 


o 





Senna did enough in 1994 to 
convince most people that he was 
still the best. But at just 29, 
Schumacher has the time to 
break all the records. 
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Focal point of 
£1 0m Diana 
memorial ‘to 
be water jet’ 


Helen Carter on unveiling of controversial 
garden scheme to honour the princess 


BRITAIN 


The Diana 
memorial 
garden . 


Area 3: 

North Oarden 
Theme of a chWreiYs 
garden underpinning 

ttia whole area. The 

emphasis would be 
On an exciting and 
imaginative ptey area. 




Atm fc 
The Round 
Pond 

A large fountain 
which would 
provide a focal 
point for the 
landscape. 
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A HHUGE water jet 
^^^■conld become the fo- 

■cai point bf a memo- 
m< I ii I garden to Diana. 
Princess of Wales, in the 
grounds of Kensington Pal- 
ace. her former London 
home. 

The controversial plan 

for 27 acres of garden at the 
rear of the palace, close to 
the area where a carpet of 

bonquets was laid last year, | 

A visitor to the exhibition inspects plans for the memorial gardenpwcnofSHAPH: graham turner 


and touch -an d-sm ell gar- 
den for blind visitors. The 
childhood theme continues 
with suggestions for a 
secret garden as well as 
plants and flowers in Di- 
ana’s favourite colours. 

To the south would be an 
area for quiet contempla- 
tion, with a densely planted I 
traffic screen. 

The sections would be 
United by a 100ft water jet 
in the centre of the Round 
Pond, which would be lit up 
at night 

A memorial walkway to 
Westminster through the 
Royal Parks Is also mooted. 

Since Diana’s death last 
August the number of visi- 
tors who have flocked to 
Kensington Palace Gardens 
has increased dramatically 




and residents fear a memo- 
rial will exacerbate traffic 
congestion- 

But the committee argues 
that ideas Involving gar- 
dens and fountains were 
among the most popular of 

the 10.000 suggestions. 

Despite overwhelming 
public support, there is 
growing disquiet among 
residents, which has culmi- 
nated in public meetings 
where people have voiced 
their concerns. 

The consultation has 
been organised by the De- 
partment for Culture, 
Media and Sport, on behalf 
of the memorial committee. 
The art critic, Brian Sewell, 
attacked the organisers for 
failing to present detailed 
proposals. He said: “This is 


. Q fe 
* k 


Area Is 
South Carden 

A dense planted 

area which may be 

used lorqufei 
contemplation. 



Brian SeicelL Exhibition 
organisers 'guilty of deceit' 


an exercise in deceit. It Is so 
cowardly that they put up a 
plan and yet show nothing 
of the design. If they want a 
tribute to Diana, then they 
should leave the gardens as 
they were when she was 
alive." 

Knlghtsbridge Associa- 
tion spokeswoman Peggy 
Walmsley said the scheme 
would add to traffic prob- 
lems. “There is a terrific 
feeling in the area against 
the proposals. The number 
of visitors has already in- 
creased since Diana’s death 
and who knows whether 
the numbers will double or 

treble If the garden goes 
ahead." 

Before a final decision on 
the details, residents are 
being asked for their com- 
ments. They can fill in and 
return a questionnaire by 
August 7, while a full envi- 
ronmental impact assess- 
ment Is taking place. 

People who are unable to 
visit the exhibition centre 
In the next three weeks can 
read about the proposals on 
the Internet at 
www.dianagarden.org.uk 

Diana’s former butler. 
Paul Burrell, who is a mem- 
ber of the memorial com- 
mittee, said it would be a 
simple, quiet place for con- 
templation, not a Dis- 
ney world for Diana. 

The chairman, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 
Gordon Brown, said: “I 
know some of those living 
locally arc concerned about 
how they might be affected 
by them. However, 1 believe 
people will be reassured 
when they have a chance to 
see the proposals properly." 


Royal tactics 
shift as Camilla 
meets William 


Luke Handing 


T HE Prince of Wales's 
discreet strategy of 
news management took 
a step forward yesterday 
when royal aides confirmed 
Prince W illiam had met his 
father's companion Camilla 
Parker Bowles for the first 
time. 

In a move which would 
have been un thinka ble a de- 
cade ago. a spokeswoman for 
the Prince of Wales said de- 
tails of the meeting as 
reported in yesterday’s Sun 
were accurate. The Sun held 
off publication for 24 hours, 
following a request from 
Charles, who wanted to in- 
form William that the story 
was to appear. 

The 30-minute meeting took 



Parker Bowles: lunch and tea 


place at St James's Palace last 
month, with Charles present 
The encounter, on Friday 
June 12, came about when 16- 
year-old William dropped in 
unexpectedly at the Palace, 
where Mrs Parker Bowles has 
become a regular visitor. 

Since then William and Mrs 
Parker Bowles, who is 51 next 
week, have met twice more, 
for tea and at a shared lunch. 
Royal insiders now expect 
Mrs Parker Bowles to meet 
Prince Harry, is, for the first 
time sooner rather than later. 

The meeting between Wil- 
liam and Camilla will fuel 
speculation that the Prince of 
Wales plans a greater public 
role for his long-time compan- 
ion, in tlfe run-up to his Both 
birthday In November. They 
have yet to appear in public 
together — and remarriage 
has not been ruled out 

A transparent campaign to 
“introduce" Mrs Parker 
Bowles to public life began 
after Charles's divorce- But it 
was abandoned following the 
death of Diana, Princess of 
Wales, last year. 

A spokeswoman for the 
Prince of Wales said yester- 
day: “Yes. Frince William and 
Mrs Parker Bowles have met 

“Meetings between the chil- 
dren and Mrs Parker Bowles 
are a private family matter, 
which we are not prepared to 
discuss, and we hope for 
their sakes, the media will 
dow leave this very personal 
matter alone.” 


Take a last 
look at the 
£75 you could 
have saved 
on your home 
insurance. 



With Direct Line, you could save up to £75 
on your home insurance. And if your mortgage 
provider imposes a fee fof : switching your home 
insurance to us, well even refund it, up to £25. 

CALL 0113 292 7194 

FOR LOW COST HOME INSURANCE 
8am-8pm MON-FRJ / 9am-5pm SAT 
Please quote ref: 327 
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IRA blocks 
aid for terror 
case appeal 


Judgefreespensionerafteroutcryfrom local campaigners at magistrates decision 

Jail sentence on 


woman, 70, for 
poll tax default 



Court setback 
for petty 
criminal jailed 
over bombing 


Owen Bowcott 


A SELF-confessed 
petty cr iminal who 
yesterday launched 
an appeal against 
his terrorist con- 
viction suffered a setback 
when the IRA ordered one Its 
members not to give evidence 
on his behalf. 

John Kinsella, who burled a 
holdall fUll of Semtex and det- 
onators belonging to the IRA, 
is serving 16 years for pos- 
sessing explosives. Be claims 
he was given the hag by two 
Irishmen who told him it con- 
tained stolen antique silver. 

When arrested at his home 
in Nottingham in February 
1993. following the bombing of 
Warrington gas works, he vol- 
unteered information about 
the holdall and took office r s 
to an allotment, beside a 
school, where it was hidden. 

ginaeria, who had lived in 
Britain for 30 years, repeat- 
edly denied any connection 
with thelRA. 

Lord Justice Beldam, Mr 
Justice Dyson and Mr Justice 
Longmore, sitting in the high 
security building next to Bel- 
marsh prison, south-east Lon- 
don. heard that the IRA had 
ordered one of its members 
not to attend. 

Paraic MacFlhoinn, who 
was convicted along with Kln- 
seUa and is now in Fort 
Laoishe prison in Ireland, has 
issued statements co nfirming 
Kinsella’s account 
Kinsella’s co unsel, Anthony 
Scrivener QC, told the court: 
“A member of the IRA is will- 
ing to give evidence for the 
defence. He has made a series 
of statements indicating that 
this appellant was not a mem- 
ber of the IRA. 

"Here is the man at the cen- 
tre of this attack, an IRA offi- 
cer. He appears to clear the 
appellant from any compile- 1 



John Kinse lla- C laims he 
was duped by the IRA 

ity In the offences. But he re- 
fuses (to appear) because of 
pressure put on him by what 
he calls the movement not to 
give any evidence. 1 ' 

Kinsella. now 53, has never 
been claimed by the Provi- 
sional IRA as a member, and 
never appeared on the “prison- 
ers of war” list the republican 
movement issues each year. 

He claims he was intro- 
duced to the two Irishmen by 
his nephew, Denis, at a flat in 
Nottingham, where they pro- 
duced the closed holdalL They 
allegedly offered him £200 to 
store the bag, which they 
claimed contained the pro- 
ceeds of a robbery, but which 
was filled with explosives and 
firearms. 

But the pair never 
returned. A van driven by De- 
nis Kinsefla, MacFllioiim and 
t-hp third man stalled at a traf- 
fic light in Warrington, alert- 
ing a local PC, Mark Toker. 

When the constable ap- 
proached the vehicle, he was 
shot three times. Denis Kin- 
sella and MacFlhoinn fled but 
were later arrested. A third 
member of the IRA unit es- 
caped. The policeman was 
badly injured but recovered. 

John Kinsella’s appeal has 
taken 15 months to come to 
court, and Denis KinegTia and 
McFUftoinn have now been 
transferred to Irish prisons. 

Crucial to the prosecution 
at the original Old Bailey 


Berkoff lambasts 
West End ‘crap’ 


Vlkraro Dodd 


A CTOR Steven Berkoff 
has branded theatre- 
goers in England as 
“Philistines" and dismissed 
the West End as “crap”. 

In an interview while per- 
forming in Cyprus recently, 
he said: "The English basi- 
cally are Philistines. They 
are wannabes. They think 
they ought to go to the 
theatre because they can 
talk about it at dinner after- 
wards — otherwise they've 
nothing to talk about." 

Berkoff, aged GO, was 
speaking to Cyprus Weekly, 
an English-language publi- 
cation, while in Cyprus for 
his one-man show. Illumi- 
nated By Lightning. He said 
that Cypriote had been his 
first audience In more than 
30 years who had not punc- 
tuated his performance with 
coughing. 

“I've played in Bath 
doing the best production 
of my life. Oscar Wilde's Sa- 
lome. All through the night 
coughs and more coughs, 
clearing throats and more 
coughs," he said. 

Accusing English audi- 
ences or being pretentious, 
he continued: “They go to 
the opera and they make 
those awful strangulating 
noises — ‘baeeeevoo* in- 
stead of saying bravo. 

“They are the most pre- 
tentions, hypocritical, cyni- 
cal theatregoers in the en- 
tire planet They celebrate 
crap, the theatre of the 


West End Is crap; writers 
write crap, and people go to 
see it because it is some- 
thing to do.” His new one 
man show, Shakespeare’s 
Villains, is running at the 
Theatre Royal in the West 
End. 

Berkoff; aged 60, called 
himself “a pros ti t u te" for 
taking villainous roles in 
Hollywood blockbusters in- 
cluding Octopussy, Beverley 
Hills Cop and Rambo. He de- 
scribed his last movie. Fair 
Game with Cindy Crawford, 
as the worst he had ever 
done, but said it earned him 
money to stage his own 
productions. 

In January Berkoff 
angered other actors by 
doing a voice-over in defi- 
ance of an Equity ban. 




Steven Berkoff: The English 

Kgdtu lly am PtiiliaHnog 1 


Allow inquest Juries to send 
people for trial, say Fabians 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspo ndent 

S LEEPING powers for in- 
quest juries to send people 
Tor trial on c riminal charges 
•Jr® proposed in a report today 
tram the Fabian Society, the 
Labour think tanir 
The author. Neil Addison, a 
former senior crown prosecu- 
tor and adviser to the Labour 
Pdrty on home affairs, calls 
for inquest juries to be given 
tbe power to override a 
crown Prosecution Service 
wclsion not to prosecute in 
situations such as deaths in 
custody or murders. 

The proposal forms part of 
a blueprint for the overhaul 
or the criminal Justice system. 


Mr Addison, a barrister and 
former Bar Council member, 
was pushed out of his senior 
post in the Crown Prosecu- 
tion Service after writing 
articles critical of the organi- 
sation. A number of his criti- 
cisms have been accepted by 
the Government and the 
recent GUdewen report on tbe 
CPS, and have been incorpo- 
rated in Government plans 
for reform of the service. 

The report, part of the Fa- 
bian Society’s Redesigning 
the State programme, calls on 
Labour to abolish the Home 
Office and create a new Min- 
istry of Criminal Justice, 
bringing together police, the 
CPS, and probation and 
prison services under a single 
cabinet minister. 


hearing were photographs 
found in the Kinsefla family 
album wnrf tatrAn many years 
earlier on a visit to Belfast. 
They showed Kinsella’s son, 
also John, beside a plaque 
1 commemorating Louis Scul- 
I lion, an IRA volunteer killed 
| in the Troubles. Kinsella. snr, 
always insisted he had noth- 
ing to do with tbe republican 
movement 

Mr Scrivener argued that 
John Kinsella, jnr, who had 
been warned by solicitors in 
Ireland not to attend the origi- 
nal trial for fear that he might 
also be arrested, should be 
allowed to give evidence to 
the Appeal Court. 

“He was at the centre of the 
reason as to why the photo- 
graphs were taken,” Mr 
Scrivener said. Tt had noth- 
ing to do with politics, it was 
simply to do with him as a 
young lad fascinated with this 
new thing.” 

Several other witnesses 
may also be heard if file three 
judges give permission later 
today. 

But David Waters QC, for 
the Crown, who apposes the 
new evidence hping heard, 
claimed McFlholnn’s state- 
ment was not credible. “He is 
someone whose evidence 
should not be ca pable cf belief 
He didn’t say any th rug about 
foe wrangfol conviction of Mr 
KrnRpTla until 1995.” 

The case continues today. 




Disabled pensioner Betty Jack, released pending an appeal 


PHOTOGRAPH: DAVH3 PARRY 


Marti n W ilnwi Itf* 

A GRANDMOTHER was 
jailed yesterday for fell- 
ing to pay poll tax ar- 
rears dating back almost a de- 
cade to the height of the 
disastrous attempt to replace 

local rates. 

Neighbours of 70-year-old 
Betty Jack, of Doncaster, 
South Yorkshire, said that 
she was only given time to 
her walking frame be- 
fore took her in tears 

to New Hall women’s prison 
in nearby Wakefield to start a 
three-month sentence. 

Mrs Jack, who has Parkin- 
son’s disease and uses a 
wheelchair, was released by a 
•High court judge after six 
hours, pending an appeal, 
amid outrage from local 
people, charities and cam- 
paigning groups for the el- 
derly. But she still faces the 
re lentless workings of the 
waHnnai attempt to extract 
unpaid community c h a r ge — 
the so-called poll tax — which 
involves 8,000 debtors and 
"refuseniks” in Doncaster 

alone. , 

Ber solicitor, Richard Wise, 
calle d last night for an end to 
Jail sentences in such "obvi- 
ously ridiculous” circum- 
stances and legal intervention 
to sort out the best course 
with long-term recalcitrant 
non-payers. The Exchequer is 
s till owed an estimated £500 

milUrm In un paid bills from 

the community tax experi- 
ment Mrs Jacks share is 
£600. Mr Wise, who has dealt 
with 900 pall tax non-payment 
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i said: “I have never had 
ooe like this — I am totally 
amazed that someone like 

Mrs Jack could be jailed. It’s a 
very disturbing case and a Ju- 
dicial review is needed to ex-. 
awing bow the sentence came 
about” „ , • 

Alison Bose of Help the 
Aged said: “To even think of 
jafKnp someone In her cir- 
cumstances is beyond belief.” 

There was no one available 
to comment at Doncaster. 
magistrates 1 court yesterday, 
but JFs cannot jail pall tax 
debtors unless they are satis- 
fied that nonpayment is de- 
liberate. It Is understood that 
Mrs Jarir has kept up pay- 
ments of her council tax — 
tbe replacement of the .com- 
munity charge — but has not 
attended poll tax court hear- 
ings, including the one where 
the jail sentence was im- 
posed, in spite of a wanting 
served on her In person by 
tiie court. 

"The courts, let alone 
prisoh, are an absolute last 
resort, but we are under a 
legal obligation to collect un- 
paid debts,” said Ian Lovail of 
Doncaster council, which 
first referred Mrs Jack to the 
magistrates four years ago 
after repeated attempts to 
reclaim the £600. The three- 
month sentence was passed at ; 
tbe time, but suspended on 
condition that tb* pensioner 
paid the backlog at the rate of 
£10 a week, which she had. 
felled to do. 

Mr Lovail said that only 25 
of Doncaster’s 8,000 poll tax 
debtors had so far been taken 
to court. 
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Bavarian plans for a crackdown on immigrants have turned up the heat in Germany’s election campaign, writes Ian Traynor in Bonn 

Deported Christ poster angers right 
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CONTROVERSIAL 
election poster de- 

O Pjcting Jesus 

MIM Christ as a drifter 
would be de- 
ported by the German immi- 
gration authorities provoked 
a fUrlous political row yester- 
day as Chancellor Helmut 
Korn's a ll ies stepped up their 
foreigner-bashing and anti- 


The poster, by the environ- 
mantalist Greens, outraged 
conservatives in Roman Cath- 
jjJ*® Bavaria by suggesting 
Ithat Christ would be one -of 
I ti”»e to suffer under a new 
raft of anti- Immigrant propos- 
| als from the southern state's 
I ruling Christian Social 
I Union, the sister party of Mr 
Kohl's Christian Democrats. 

' The CSU called it 
sacrilegious. 


At election campaign strat- 
egy sessions in a north Bavar- 
ian monastery over the past 
two days, the CSU has 


a central issue In an attempt 
to shore up its chances of re- 
election in September. 

Us riaitfa md for a paper on 
curbing immigration has won 
the backing of Mr Kohl, who 
has consistently trailed his 
Social Democratic challenger, 
Gerhard Schr&der, in the 
polls, 

“Foreigners and criminals 
are two topics which unfortu- 
nately go directly together," 
said Michael Glee, head of the 
CSU caucus in the Bonn par- 
liament He demanded that all 


Immigrants be obliged to 
speak German and subscribe 
to German cultural values to 
ease the integration of 7 mil- 


lion foreigners, but rejected 
measures to hasten Integra- 
tion, such as making tt sim- 
pler for foreign children bom 
in Germany to acquire 
citizenship. 

Oezlem Isfendiyar, a Turk 
and naturalised German who 
is standing in a Bavarian con- 
stituency to the general elec- 
tion, accused the CSU of seek- 
ing “to fen crude resentment 
against asylam-seekers and 


so-called foreigners' 

. Leaders of the Greens de- 
fended their choice of poster, 
arguing that Christ was a 
refiigee, would- no longer be 
welcome in modem Germany 
and would probably be sub- 
ject to deportation- But they 
also offered. to withdraw tire 
poster if the CSU tempered its 
anti-foreigner rhetoric and 
amended its proposals. 


V 


Trpgfraftd, the Bavarian gov- 
ernment win introduce pro- 
posals in the upper house in 
Bunn today railing for tho de- 
portation of entire Immigrant 
families where underage 
members are found guilty of 
offences, even if the offenders 


Kohl supported 
the CSU’s line on 
Immigrants at 
the Bavarian 
party's meeting 
in a monastery 


or their parents were bom in 
Germany. 

Saying It was affronted by 
the poster, the CSU stuck to 
the near-xenophobic broad- 
sides alarming liberals, Ger- 
man Jews, immigrant leaders 
and leading cultural figures. 


Over the past 10 days, mem- 
bers of the Bavarian govern- 
ment have tried to blame for- 
eigners for Germany's 
unemployment of more than 
4 milli on and for denying Ger- 
mans access to public bous- 
ing. They have also advocated 
a two-tier process for immi- 
grants, separating qualified 
professionals from asylum- 
seekers. 

The anti-foreigner rhetoric 
has aim triggered a fierce row 
between the CSU and Mr 
Kohl's coalition partner, the 
liberal Free Democrats, and 
sparked a backlash among 
many traditional CSU voters, 
who are calling for the sack- 
ing of GOntber Beckstein, Ba- 
varia's hardline interior 
minister. 

More than ioo figures from 
the arts, politics, media and 


professions have issued a 
petition pleading with the po- 
litical class to leave the for- 
eigners issue out of the elec- 
tion campaign. They include 
Gunther Grass, the country's 
best-known novelist. 

But the appeal has fellea on 

deaf ears. Mr Glos said that 
immigrant families in the Ba- 
varian capital, Munich, occu- 
pied 40 per cent of public hous- 
ing while comprising 23 per 

cent erf the city’s population. 

The welfare benefits for Im- 
migrants in Germany were so 
generous that they could be 
used to fund “terrorists and 
smugglers” in the immi- 
grants’ home countries, he 
said. The government cut wel- 
fare payments to asylum- 
seekers last month. The CSU 
also called for “work pass- 
ports” for immigrants to com- 


bat the black labour market. 

The deliberate targeting of 
foreigners brought a com- 
plaint this week from the 
United Nations High Commis- 
sion for Refugees in Sarajevo, 
which said German repatria- 
tion of Bosnian war refugees 
was threatening the peace in 
Bosnia. 

Bonn argues that German 
patience has run out with the 
Bosnian refugees and with 

the rest of Europe because 
Germany took in 340,000 Bos- 
nians, much more than the 
rest of Europe combined. 

The CSU's anti-immigrant 
proposals won the backing of 
Mr Kohl, who attended the 
session. The chancellor reit- 
erated his position that any 
immigrant abusing bis status 
as a “guest" in Germany 
should be deported. 


Paris hails its 
gro wi ng tribe 
4 , of fast-lane 
rollerbladers 


They’re having a ball without the Cup. 
John Henley on the al te r na tive to football 


T HE French capital may 
be in a World Cup 
frenzy, but there is one 
event that stops for 
nothing. Tonight, as on every 
Friday, cheering crowds will 
line the pavements and car 
horns will sound. Cafes Will 
empty and their customers 
will watch the leaders race 
round the corner, crouched 
low in baggies and outslzed 
sweatshirts, hair flowing. 

It is. an impressive sight 
For the next 15 minsfe& they 
will speed past, a reoora fi^OOO 
of them in last wade's warm' 
weather, a blur of colour and 

flailing Hmhit 

Forget the Louvre, the Eif- 
fel Tower .and Notre Dame: 
Paris's most spectacular draw 
this summer .is the roiQer- 
blade parade. If you dare to 
join In, yon get to see all the 
more traditional sites anyway 
— and with a police escort. 

‘Tfs the hi g hli g ht of every- 
one's week,” said Boris Belch- 
lavek, a computer student, 
aged 27, who heads the mildly 
anarchic Paris Roller associa- 
tion that organises the three- 
hour, 15-mile event. “You 
spend all week studying or at 
the office; on Friday nights 
you feel like royalty.” 


The parade’s soaring popu- 
larity — last summer it aver- 
aged only 800 participants — 
has encouraged Parisians 
from office workers to school- 
children to take to their 
skates. It is also forcing an- 
fhorittes to. look again at 
rollerMadeeas a yiahtewMian* 
of transport In the chroni- 
cally congested city centre. 

Council mwimt«ifln« are 
disguising changing bylaws 
that treat skaters as pedestri- 
ans, while a 30-strong platoon 
of rollerblading policemen 
was formed last month to 
“allow ‘ police to intervene 
With significantly more' flexi- 
bility" an the pavements. 

It was not always so. In 
September 1993 the first 
dozen or so devotees of what 
was then an imported Califor- 
nian craze began gathering 
on the Place d'ltalie tn the 
13th arrondlssement every 
Friday at exactly 9.45pm, to 
do collective battle with Par- 
is’s notoriously wflftil traffic. 

Tn the early days it wan 
safety in numbers,” said Mr 
Befohlavek. “Drivers; partic- 



Pplice motorcyclists escort thousands of roDerbladers through central Paris on the Friday night parade. Tfs like skiing, ’ says one regular 


ularly taxis, were aggres- 
sive.’’ Skaters had to prove 
they had as much right to the 
road as anyone else. 


As fire number of skaters 
grew to 100, then 200, acci- 
dents often provoked by other 
irate road users became in- 
creasingly common. The 
group also learned to avoid 
cobblestones. 

••rTtoflterblacles are the best 
and most exhilarating way of 
ge tt ing round town — like 
riding through Paris — - but 


they’re not aH-terrain.” said 
Jean-Louis, a maths professor 
at the university of Paris-Jus- 
sieu and a Friday night regu- 
lar. There’s no point giving 
yourself a hard time.” 

The breakthrough came 
when police convened organis- 
ers for a chat “There were 
more and more of them, they 
were going fester and softie 


were hitching lifts on car 
bmnpeik But it was clear this 
was a movement,” said a 
spokeswoman. “Some city 
councillors felt as an environ- 
Txrent-frienctty meaos of trans- 
port ft should be encouraged.” 
An elightaned compromise 
emerged that to those fam- 
iliar with French bureau- 
cracy was little short of mi- 


raculous. The parade is 
classed as a “demonstration 
without specific demands’’, 
the route is agreed in advance 
with police, and a motorcycle 
escort doses junctions while 
skaters speed past 
T never dreamed they’d lis- 
ten to us,” Mr Belohlavek 
said. “At first they gave us 
police cars with sirens, which 


spoiled the party atmosphere 
a bit, but now we've found the 
right balance.” 

The participants are mainly 
Parisians in their 20s and 30s, 
although the oldest, Edmond, 
a pensioner from Montmar- 
tre, recently turned 67. In- 
creasing numbers erf tourists 
take part, and for anyone not 
up to the high-speed Friday 
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Parents to serve short jail terms 
for dead baby boy found in bin 


Todd Spangler In 
Wilmington, Delaware 


A COLLEGE student and 
her former sweetheart 
were spared long pri- 
son terms yesterday for the 
death of their newborn son, 
whose body was found in a 
motel rubbish skip. 

Amy Grossberg was sen- 
tenced to 2'/» years in jail, 
and Brian. Peterson, to two 
years. 

Ms Grossberg, whose de- 
fence strategy pitted her 
against Mr Peterson, 
sobbed as she told the judge 
she was “extremely sorry*’. 
She said. “I love you” to 
her weeping family as she 
was led out of the court- 
room crying. 

Ms Grossberg. who turns 
20 on Friday, pleaded guilty 
in April to manslaughter, 
and could have been im- 
prisoned for up to 10 years. 
She was sentenced to eight 
years, with all but 2Vi years 
suspended. 

The pregnancy began 
when the two were in their 
final term of secondary 
school in New Jersey. They 
did not have an abortion 
but kept the pregnancy a 



Amy Grossberg and Brian Peterson in a 1996 school album, the year their baby was conceived 


secret When labour began, 
the couple checked into a 
motel in Newark, Delaware 
— where the young woman 
had gone to read art at uni- 
versity — and delivered the 
baby in November, 1996. 

State medical examiners 
said later that the child — 
born alive at fall term — 
had been beaten and 
shaken to death before 





Most people are ambitious 
to some degree; it is a 
human condition, not a 
tasteless 80 s phenomena. 

Decca Aitkenhead 
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being disposed of in a plas- 
tic bag in the motel skip. 

“I’m extremely sorry for 
what happened to my ba- 
by,” Ms Grossberg told 
Judge Henry duPont Ridge- 
ly In Delaware Superior 
Court. “I blame nobody but 
myself. It’s something ril 
never be able to forget. 
That pain inside will be 
with me for the rest of my 
life.” 

The prosecutor, Peter Le- 
tang. read letters Ms Gross- 
berg sent to Mr Peterson 
before the baby was born. 
Of her pregnancy, she 
wrote: “Why won’t it just 
go away? Haven’t we suf- 
fered enough?*' And she 
asked; “What did we do to 
deserve this? AH I want Is 
for It to go away. I can’t get 
caught.” 

Her lawyer, Robert Tan- 
enbamn, said Ms Grossberg 
regularly visits her baby’s 
grave and is consumed by 
depression. 


Both she and Mr Peterson 

were originally charged 

with first-degree murder 
and prosecutors had threat- 
ened to seek the death pen- 
alty. After their arrest the 
two appeared united. But 
later, their legal defences 
set them against each other. 

in March, Ms Gross berg's 
lawyers indicated in court 
papers that she believed the 
child was stillborn and 
that, if any crime had been 
committed. It was by Mr 
Peterson. 

A short time later, Mr Pe- 
terson, now 20, pleaded 
guilty to manslaughter and 
promised to testify against 
his former girlfriend. He 
told prosecutors he be- 
lieved the baby was still- 
boni and put it in the plas- 
tic bag in the rubbish after 
Ms Grossberg yelled, “Get 
rid of itr 

Ms Grossberg pleaded 
guilty to manstaughter a 
month later. — AX*. 


PHOTOGRAPH: J. BEMBARON 

night spin, a novices' alterna- 
tive leaves Place de la Bastille 
every Sunday afternoon. 

“Howling down the 
C ham ps-Elysees at midnight 
with a police escort makes 
living in Paris worthwhile,” 
Mr Belohlavek said. The 
police apparently agree: their 
rollerblade squad is 12 times 
oversubscribed. 


Vaclav Havel 
worried as 
Czech rivals 
bury hatchet 


Ian Traynor in Bonn 


T HE Czech president, Va- 
clav Havel, was forced to 
swallow a bitter defeat last 
night and agree to the forma- 
tion of a minority Social Dem- 
ocratic government after elec- 
tions two weeks ago returned 
a bung parliament. 

In what looked like a plot to 
gang up on Mr Havel, Milos 
Zeman, leader of the Social 
Democrats, and his rival, the 
former rightwing prime min- 
ister Vaclav Klaus, struck a 
deal guaranteeing the minor- 
ity Zeman government the 
tacit support of Mr Klaus's 
Civic Democratic Party. The 
agreement, resisted by Mr 

Havel and strongly- criticised 
by the smaller parties, could 
herald radical changes. The 
two parties between them 
have the two-thirds majority 

needed to amend the constitu- 
tion — and may use it to trim 
Mr Havel's powers. 

The deal followed two 
weeks of failed attempts to 
form leftwing and rightwing 
coalitions. Mr Zeman and Mr 
Klaus argued that the agree- 
ment was in the interests of 
national stability. 

But Mr Havel's main politi- 
cal adviser, JiiTPehe, called 
it “electoral fraud", because 
Mr Zeman and Mr Klaus had 
vowed during the election 
campaign that there could be 
no truck between them. 

The Social Democrats won 
most seats and Mr Klaus’s 
CDP, whose government fell 
in a corruption scandal in No- 
vember, came second. 

Despite Mr Zeman’s prom- 
ises to get tough on corrup- 
tion, the deal is likely to mean 
foe CDP is spared scrutiny of 
its finances. The CDP will 
also gain powerful parliamen- 
tary positions. 
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Nigerians 
await sign 
from junta 
on reforms 


Alex Duval Smith In Lagos 


T HE FATE of more 
than 200 political pris- 
oners was high on the 
agenda when Nige- 
ria's ruling military council 
met for a second day In the 
capital Abuja yesterday to 
discuss moves towards 
reform, state radio said. 

But the country’s largest 
city, Lagos, was still gripped 
by speculation about the 
cause of death of Nigeria's 
most prominent prisoner, Mo- 
shood Abiola, on Tuesday. 

Amid the continuing ten- 
sion In Lagos, the governing 
body for the city imposed an 
overnight curfew. Lasting 
from 6pm to 6am, it Is to con- 
tinue until further notice. 

Street violence — which 
claimed a reported 45 lives 
after the death of Abiola, the 
presumed winner of presiden- 
tial elections in 1993 whose 
outcome was nullified by the 
ruling clique — had mostly 
died down yesterday. But La- 
gos roads remained deserted 
and there were reports of 
clashes on the outskirts. 

A journalist In an outlying 
area reported: “People were 
throwing sticks and broken 
bottles and there was also 
looting. ” Ethnic animosities 
lay behind much of the 
unrest 

Supporters of Abiola. who 
is thought to have been on the 
verge of release when he died 
at a meeting with a United 
States delegation, held the 
military regime responsible 
for neglecting the prisoner's 
health. Many ordinary Nige- 
rians believe be was poi- 
soned. The government says 
he died of a heart attack. 

A team of foreign patholo- 
gists, inrJnrHng Dr Richard 
Shepherd tram St George’s 
Hospital, London, arrived In 
Lagos last night to take part 
in a post-mortem — at the 
request of the government 
and with the family’s bless- 
ing. Abiola’s body is thought 
to have been brought to Lagos 
from Abuja, for an autopsy 
today. 

As mourners arrived at 
Abiola's home In Lagos yes- 
terday. some 200 students 
gathered outside to call for an 
independent state for Yorubas 
— the ethnic group be be- 
longed to which dominates 
the south-west of Nigeria. The 
government, by contrast, is 


made up mostly of northern 
Hausa people. 

Addressing the students, 
Gani Fawehinmi, Abiola's 
lawyer, said: "Abiola repre- 
sented the unity of this 
country. They [the regime] 
killed- the unity. Now there 
will no longer be one Ni- 
geria." 

The outcome of the meeting 
of the provisional ruling 
council will give the interna- 
tional community a sign as to 
the intentions of General Ab- 
dns aiam Abubakar, who suc- 
ceeded General Sani Ahacha 
a mouth ago when Abac ha — 
the dictatin' who Jailed Abiola 
in 1994 to quash his claim to 
the presidency — himself 
died of a heart attack. 

Gen Abubakar has dis- 
banded the secretive cabinet 
which advised his predeces- 
sor and, in an address to the 
nation on Wednesday, called 
for calm and premised to 
restore democracy to the 
huge oil-producing country. 

Shortly after coming to 
power, he ordered the release 
of about 30 detainees, includ- 
ing journalists and lawyers. 

This earned him the atten- 
tion of the European Union, 
which sent an envoy. Other 
recent emmisaries pressing 
for democracy and the release 
of Abiola were the Common- 
wealth's secretary-general, 
Empkn Anyaaku, the United 
Nations secretary-general, 
Kofl Annan, and a US under- 
secretary of state, Thomas 
Pickering, whom Abiola was 
meeting when he died. 

Nigeria has been under par- 
tial international sanctions 
and has been excluded from 
the Commonwealth because 
of human rights abuses and 
Gen Abacha’S annulmen t of 
the 1993 elections. 

State-run radio said the 
council meeting would discuss 
“what happens to the remain- 
ing political detainees and the 
yet-to-be-announced transition 
programme. The Cate of the 
coup plotters will also be deter- 
mined,” it said — referring to a 
former Nigerian number two, 
Lieutenant-General Oladipo 
Diya, found guilty of planning 
to oust Abacha. 

Underlining the fact that 
the international community 
is keen to restore trade and 
diplomatic links with Nige- 
ria, South Africa's deputy 
president, Thabo Mbeki, ar- 
rived for talks in Abuja 
yesterday. 
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EU creche staff face 
child rape charges 

*£££%£. Italy and Spain. to 




Gibraltar urges talks 

GIBRALTAR'S government' pressed Spain yesterday to hwicrtir a 

ss^ss^s^ss^ss^^. 

PeterCaruana, said during a visit to Madrid. 

Spain's foreign minister, Abel Matutes, MrCauuana to 

a new proposal for shared sovereignty of the Rock last 
S??evereiSa^cf of only talking to the British i e^ounent 

about foe issue. But no date has been set We are waiting for 

Madrid to do so.” Mr Caruana said. 

In a conciliatory move, Mr Caruana offered to allow Spain to 
use and codevelop the colony's airport, so passengers travelling 
to Spain would not need to pass Gibraltar Immigration con- 
trols. — Adela Gooch, Madrid. 
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Gold ‘may be from Jews’ 

TONS of gold that Sweden received in business dealings with 

Nazi Germany may have included gold looted from Jews, a 

pnn.miwiim said yesterday in an interim report to the govern- 
ment But it said there was no evidence that any of the gold came 
I from death camps. . 

I Sweden received 30.4 tons of gold between 1940-M. Alter the 
war, Sweden returned m tons of gold to Belgium and the 
Netherlands after determining that rt had been plundered by the 
i Nazis from their central banks. — AP. Stockholm. 
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The tranquility of a Phnom Penh street, where a Cambodian nun has her head shaved yesterday, contrasts with hi ll in g s 
being carried out behind the scenes against apposition figures before elections on July 26 photograph: toward vogel 


Quake hits Azores islands 

A STRONG earthquake hit the Portuguese m Id- Atlantic Azores 
j islands yesterday, killing 10 people and Injuring around so, civil 
protection officials said. w 

The prime minister, Antonio Guterres, departed for the worst 
I hit Island, Faial. to inspect damage as the central government sent 
In a of doctors and nurses, medical supplies, and sniffer dogs 

to help find people buried under the rubble of their homes. 

An airforce plane brought tents for 1,000 homeless, almost a 
tenth of the population of Faial. Rescue workers said they feared 
more people could be buried under the rubhle. — Reuters, Lisbon. 

Spanish airport strikes 

: SPANISH trade unions yesterday announced strike action ln- 

J tended to paralyse the coimtry’s airports for three key holiday 
days beginning July 31. The strike call affecting all 41 Spanish 
I airports came just as Madrid’s Barajas airport was recovering 
from weeks afbaggage chaos and delays triggered by technical 
, problems due to the introduction ofanew traffic control system. 

I The unions have called the 8,000 workers employed by the 
national airports authority out on strike because “20 months of 
talks have foiled to produce any progress in the negotiation of a 
1 new collective contract", a union spokesman, Francisco Valen- 
zuela, said. — AP. Madrid. 


Rape suspect sent on holiday 

LACKING treatment facilities for a 15-year-old rape suspect, Oslo 
child welfare authorities sent him on a foreign holiday with two 
child-care professionals. The suspect was arrested on charges of 
raping a 22-year-old shop clerk In June. 

The two-week cartrip cost fH.000, the Oslo newspaper Aflenpos- 
ten reported yesterday. — AP, Oslo. 


Japan’s barnstorming PM tries 
to hold on as election looms 


Lost seats in 
Sunday’s upper 
house election 
could cost the 
unpopular 
Ryutaro 
Hashimoto his 
job, writes 
Jonathan Watts 
in Tokyo 


W ITH just days until 
Japan's upper house 
election on Sunday, 
the prime minister. Ryutaro 
Hashimoto, has embarked on 
a hastily rearranged flurry of 
campaign stops to try to win 
the votes he desperately 
needs to stave off a challenge 
to his premiership. 

The poll for half of the seats 
in the 252-member House of 
Councillors is unlikely to af- 
fect dramatically the balance 
or power in parliament, but 
with the country deep in re- 
cession it is seen as a referen- 
dum on the leadership of Mr 
Hashimoto. 

Should the ruling' Liberal 
Democratic Party’ fail to hold 
on to tbe 60 seats it has up for 
re-election, its leaders are ex- 
pected to put pressure on him 
to stand down. 

"If tne LDP wihs at least 61 
seats, then there won't be a 
problem," the health and wel- 
fare minister, Junichiro Koi- 
zumi said earlier this month. 
"But if the party is unable to 
maintain its current represen- 
tation, then Mr Hashimoto will 
have to take responsibility.’’ 
The latest opinion polls 
show the prime minister has 
every reason to be anxious. 
The LDP is expected to win 
less than half of the 126 seats 
being contested in the compli- 
cated electoral system, which 
Is a mixture of national pro- 
portional representation and 
first-past-the-post prefectural 
constituencies. Though one- 
third of voters remain unde- 
cided about which party they 
will support, several analysts 
have said the LDP could be a 
net loser. 


Japan’s Upper House efecKbn; 
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Vacancies 

In a sign of how worried the 
prime minister is about the 
outcome, he reportedly or- 
dered his team to draw up a 
new campaign strategy this 
week. He has also changed his 
schedule so that he can can- 
vass in the marginal constitu- 
encies of Osaka and Miyagl 
prefectures, which he had 
hoped to have secured by now. 

The LDP initially hoped to 
win 69 seats In this election, 
which, combined with the 58 
seats it has that are not being 
contested this time, would 
give the party a majority in 
the upper chamber for tbe 
first time In nine years. 

Although the House of 
Councillors is not as powerful 


However, votes have been 
less easy to sway amid anger 
about the economy and unem- 
ployment, which is at a post- 
war high of 4.1 per cent 

Many voters say the gov- 
ernment's decision to raise 
the consumption tax last year 
is directly responsible for tbe 
downturn, which is widely 
referred to as tbe "Hashimoto 
recession". As a result, the 
prime minister’s disapproval 
ratings have reached. GO per 
cent, the highest since he took 
office to January 1996. 

The LDP has also harmed 
itself on the central Issue of 
tax cuts. Senior figures have 
issued sharply contradictory 
Statements which have sug- 


‘Both the LDP and the opposition are 
incompetent. But when both are bad, 
the bigger one tends to win* 


as the lower House of Repre- 
sentatives, which can select 
the prime minister and direct 
policy, it can frustrate the 
government by bolding up 
legislation. 

For the past three years, the 
LDP has had to form a coali- 
tion with two smaller parties 
to pass its bills In the upper 
house. 

The LDP is. by Ear the best 
organised of the political par- 
ties and is backed by most of 
Japan's 600.000 construction 
companies, which will benefit 
from the public works plans 
included in the government's 
latest £70 billion stimulus 
package. 


gested internal squabbling. 
Incompetence and deceit 
about how reductions would 
be funded. Mr Hashimoto's 
statement on Wednesday that 
he ihvoured permanent “pub- 
licly acceptable" income tax 
cuts raised more questions 
than it answered. 

The opposition, however, is 
too weak to capitalise on such 
confusion. The LDP'S main 
rival is the Democratic Party 
of Japan (DPJ), a hotchpotch 
of unionists and conserva- 
tives who have little more 
than opportunism in com- 
mon. Their leader is Naoto 
Kan, the politician that most 
Japanese- would like to see as 


Ryutaro Hashimoto: Flurry 
to secure enough votes 

prime minister, but his per- 
sonal popularity has not 
Spread to his party. Tbe DPJ 
is expected to win only 21 
seats on Sunday — it has 18 
up for re-election — having 
managed to cobble together 
just 48 candidates. 

For most of the post-war 
period, the Social Democratic 
Party led the opposition, but 
it has lost credibility since 
joining its erstwhile ideologi- 
cal enemies, the LDP, in a 
governing alliance. The party 
quit the coalition in June, but 
it is struggling to retain even 
half of the 12 seats it is 
defending. 

By contrast the Commu- 
nist Party of Japan is tipped 
to win 12 seats, twice as many 
as it has up for grabs. 

Faced with such a poor 
choice, many people are ex- 
pected to shun the elections, 
despite an extension of the 
polling hours. Poli t ical ana- 
lysts suggest that disillusion- 
ment could work in Mr Hashi- 
moto ‘s favour. "Bath die LDP 

and the opposition are incom- 
petent," said Kaoru Okana, 
professor of political science 
at Meiji University. “But 
when both are bad. the bigger 
one — in this case the LDP — 
tends to win.” 

Even if the ruling party 
loses seats, the prime minis- 
ter may survive by default. 
Despite strong discontent 
about his leadership, there is 
no obvious alternative. Few 
are willing to take on the task 
of clearing up the banking 
system — the main job feeing 
the government and one 
which Is likely to lead to 
greater unemployment 
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77 suspects accused of passing on military secrets 

Beirut says Israeli 
spy ring cracked 


WORLD NEWS 13 


JuUm Bomar In JMwtom 


C LAIMING to have 
broken an extensive 
Israels spy ring, the 
Lebanese govern- 
ment yesterday charged 77 
people with passing military 
information to the Jewish 
state and attempting to desta- 
bilise Lebanon by fomenting 
ethnic tensions. 

Security officials 17 
susp ects had been arrested 
two weeks ago, mostly in vil- 
lages near the Israeli-run 
southern '‘security zone”, and 
the remaining GO were being 
Runted. Some are thought to 
have escaped Into the zone, 
which serves as a buffer be- 
tween northern Israel and 
Iranian-backed Hizbullah 
guerrillas. 

i The suspects are accused of 
gathering information about 
(military deployments by Leba- 
nese, Syrian and Hizbullah 
(forces. The Lebanese prosecn- 
jtOr told reporters tha flrrryfiff J 
] also took part in terrorist acts, 
l including an attack an a mint. 
bus full of Syrian workers. He 
said they were trying to stir 
up enmity between Lebanese 
ethnic groups, and hostility 
towards Syrian workers and 
the 35,000 Syrian troops garri- 
soned in Lebanon. 

An Israeli security spokes- 
man said he was chiving the 1 
reports but added that nor- 


mally there was no hwiw^ 

on intelligence matters. 

Gideon Ezra, former head 
of the Shin Bet security ser- 
vice’s northern district and 
now an MP in Israel's r uling 
Likud party, told army radio: 
“It’s completely ciftar that 
even if there is something 
true in this report, Israel can 
neither confirm nor deny 
things like this.” 

Reports in the Beirut press 
say the suspects were 
recruited in 1996 and trained 
in Israel. They are charged 
with having sent classified to- 
formation in letters written 
in invisible ink to an Athens 
post office box run by Israeli 
military intelligence. In 
retnm for cash payments. 
One suspect Is accused of 
receiving £4,500 for u letters. 

The arrests fallow the defec- 
tion of a senior 
officer from the pro-Israeli 
South Lebanon Army , Rgtfah 
Ward, who reportedly handed 
himself over to Lebanese 
forces at a checkpoint several 
weeks ago, offering informa- 
tion on Israeli-run spy 
networks. 

Lebanese reports said the 
suspects were working for 
Unit 504 of Israeli army intel- 
i llgence, which normally 
recruits and runs agents in 
neighbouring Arab countries. 

Yossi Melman. a journalist 
and author specialising in Is- 
rael’s secret services, said the 


Lebanese claims 
credibility because a con 

slant, intense intelligence 

war was betogfooght in soafh 
Lebanon. 1 

But he added:' “It’s obvi- 
ously a super-exaggeration, if 
they were working for 504, 
they were just' -gathering fct- 
; formation. They don't- get in- 
volved in anything like 
attacks or assassinations. 
And 77 people? There are no 

networks as big as 77 people. 
But what often, happens Is 
that whole awwntoq or clans 
get arrested at a time." 

Unit 504 came under scru- 
tiny last September, when an 
Israeli raid against a strong- 
hold of the Shiite Amal milt 

tia ran info an «mib nsh, cost 
ing the lives of 11 naval 
commandos. . At the time it 
was claimed the ambush 
proved the existence of aLeha- 
nese doubteagent in Unit 504, 
although a later inquiry con- 
cluded that the commando 
unit had simply been unlucky. 

The Lebanese prosecutor In 
charge of the case said the 
charges ranged foam entering 
enemy te r r ito ry, for which 
the ma xi m u m penalty is one 
year In prison, to passing in- 
formation to the enemy, 
which carries the death sen- 
tence. Last year Lebanon’s 
military court sentenced 87 
Lebanese men to 15 years in 
jail with hard labour for col- 
laborating with Israel. 


Key Algiers rebel ‘dead’ 






David Hirst In Beirut 


A LGERIA'S security for- 
ces say they have killed 
one of the most notori- 
ous leaders of the Islamic in- 
surgency in foe country. 

Athmane Khelifa, leader of 
the Groupe Islamique Armg 
IGIA) for Algiers region, and 
better known by his nom de 
guerre' Hocine Flicha, was 
shot dead together with 10 of 
his lieutenants after a day- 
long operation in the wooded 
heights above toe capital, toe 
government forces an- 
nounced yesterday. 

If confirmed, this Is an Im- 
portant success for- the -gov- 1 


eminent The GXA is toe fa- 
natical wing of the Talnmin 
underground; it has broken 
with the mainstream Mamir 
Salvation Front, and flicha 
was one of its most dangerous 
and longest-serving 
commanders. 

The operation began on the i 
Bouzarea heights cm Wednes- 
day afternoon, and ended yes- j 
terday with toe gnnfhflafit yn 
of Flicha’s gang of "danger- 
ous cr iminals ”, toe official 
announcement said. A large 
quantity of arms and home- 
made bombs was also seized. 

Flicha’s strong ho ld was the 
Casbah, the labyrinthine 
I heart of old . Algiers. . Ha was 
horn there, mud knew it inti- 


mately. The authorities bad 
put a price of 2 million dinars 
(about £20,000), on his head. 

But. time arid a gain , reports Of 
his death in the Algers press 
proved false. 

This time, the govern- 
ment's claim sounds more 
convincing. 

It has named eight of the 10 
Wire d with Trim- Identifica- 
tion of toe two others is In 
progress, it said. 

But the GIA is i«» a single 
national structure than a ctfl- 
lectton of autonomous organi- 
sations operating locally. 

Every time the leader of a 
group is killed, a new one i 
seems .to 1 spring up In Ms f teia'imut* Gswfo friends 


Police and explosives experts examine an area of Istanbul’s 17th-century Egyptian bazaar known as the spice market, where an apparent gas leak 
caused a strong blast, killing six people including two children and wounding more than 100 local people and foreign tourists photograph: murad sezer 


Mubarak’s Libya trip seen as scam 


fam Stack 
Diplomatic Editor 


P RESIDENT Hosni Mu- 
barak of Egypt punch- 
ed a hole in the wall of 
sanctions imposed on Libya 
over the Lockerbie bomb- 
ing when he flew in yester- 
day with a team of doctors 
to examine Muammar Ga- 
dafy’s broken hip. 

Mr Mubarak’s flight, 
trumpeted by the Libyan 
media, went ahead only 
after Egypt obtained spe- 
cial permission from the 
United Nations committee 
monitoring the sanctions. 
The United States and 1 


place.: v- . 


come calling 


Britain, demanding the 
handover of two Libyan in- 
telligence officers accused 
of being behind the Decem- 
ber 1088 explosion aboard a 
jumbo jet over the Scottish 1 
down to Lockerbie — which 
killed 270 people — had lit- 
tle choice but to approve 
the mercy mission. 

“Of course it's a scam,” 1 
said one diplomat, 'tout 
there’s simply no way we 
could have opposed it”. 

Egypt has taken the lead 
in the Arab world In lobby- 
ing for an end to the sanc- 
tions. President Mubarak 
was accompanied by a team 
of four or five doctors offer- 
ing their expertise after 


Colonel Gadafy underwent 1 
surgery on Monday on a 
hip said to have been bro- 
ken while exercising. 

The sanctions, in force 
since 1992, Include a ban on 
flights in and out of Libya. 
Exceptions may be granted 
On fr wirmwitarlan, religious 
and other grounds. 

Humanitarian or not, 
Libya saw the trip as a po- ! 
lit! cal triumph. State tele- | 
vision broadcast the Mu- 
barak arrival live, and 
later showed Col Gadafy in 
a wheelchair welcoming 
him. The Libyan dictator 
also received the members 
of a Tunisian wiwHmI team 
sent to Mm by President 


Zine al- AM dine Ben AJi. On 
Monday the presidents of 
Chad and Niger defied an 
Anglo-American warning 
and flew In to Join the colo- 
nel for celebrations of the 
Prophet Mohammed’s 
birthday. Visitors included 
the American Muslim 
leader, Louis Farzakhan. 

Since the surgery — seen 
by Libyans on television on 
Tuesday — Col Gadafy, 
aged 56, is reported to be In 
good condition and re- 
sumed normal work on 
Wednesday. President Mu- 
barak has visited Libya 
many times since 1992 but 
has always driven across 
the border. 


The IBM PC 30D&L Price after 
rebate £626 ex. VA£ £755 ioc. VXT 
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value computers. 
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Comment 


Diary 


Matthew 

Norman 


■■■ENSIGN between the 

■ Diary and its editor-in- 

I chief Peter Mandelson 
rises alarmingly (no it 
doesn’t Everything's fine, 
PM). and this may be the 
last column written under 
his aegis. After such a diffi- 
cult week, the minister 
without portfolio’s con- 
trariness Is excusable (no it 
isn’t), hot enough is enough 
(no tt’s not). For Mandy (use 
that name again and It's 
over, rm warning you.) 
things may be looking up. 
Margaret McDonagh, his 
long time protegti. has been 
appointed Labour’s Gen- 
eral Secretary. Margaret Is 
adored by colleagues for 
her unabashed love of mer- 
riment, something never 
better expressed than when, 
at a pre-election Millhanh 
meeting, she intoned: “Any- 
one who doesn't wake up in 
the morning rtiiniriwg 
Labour Is the party of low 
taxes should not be working 
in this b uilding .” With such 
laid back good humour, she 
does Mandy the greatest of 
credit (Right, that’s it I’ll 
bespeaking to your editor 
about you, young man, you 
am rely on that Coat and 
gloves, Benjamin, we’re 
leaving.) 


A S for Dolly, expres- 
sions of loyalty from 
friends, on the lines 
of Mandy’s “he's a rampant 
liar and not quite right in 
the head” paean on Mon- 
day, continue to flood in. 
When his expulsion from 
the party was proposed at a 
PLF meeting on Wednesday 
night, close political allies 
such as Stephen Twigg and 
Loma Fitzsimons, the appe- 
titive MP for Rochdale, said 
not a word in Dolly's de- 
fence. Yea, even as Peter de- 
nied Christ thrice at the 
crowing of the cock . . . 


EANWHILE, this 
month's edition of 
Dolly's Progress 
magazine arrives. Apart 
from a message from Mr 
Tony Blair— “Come to Pro- 
gress's Members and Minis- 
ters events," he counsels— 
and articles by Frank Field 
and leftie Ian McCartney, 
there is a timely inclusion 
called the “welfare pull- 
out”. My own favourite fea- 
ture is “win tea with Robin 
Cook” . . . Good old Dolly, a 
trouper to the last. 


T HIS you won’t believe, 
but for the third time 
in a year my friend 
Helen Brinton makes a for- 
mal complaint to the police. 
This time she has been the 
victim not of train crime, as 
usual, but racist literature 
Grom the British National 
Party. The Peterborough 
Herald reports that the an- 
droid MP has been sent the 
BNP magazine and also 
postcards, “some of which 
contained obscene sugges- 
tions". The BNP and other 
neo-fascist outfits contin- 
ually send their literature 
to countless people (myself 
Included). Where the an- 
droid MP shows such depth 
of thinking is rewarding 
them with the publicity 
they crave by complaining, 
rather than simply tossing 
the nonsense In the bln like 
everyone else. She's going 
to the top is Helen, and noth- 
ing’s going to atop her get- 
ting there. 


I T is parties that concern 
the Spectator’s Sunshine 
Boys this week. Paul 
Johnson has been to a diplo- 
matic bash, where for some 

reason be dropped an rm. 
eaten hamburger in the 
handbag of “a large, foreign 
battle-axe”. A very naughty 
boy indeed. As forTaki- 
George. he c unning ly side- 
steps the suspicion that the 
mag can tend toward the In- 
cestuous by writing about 
a (tending a garden party 
given by my sane and ratio- 
nal friend. There, while 
serving Alan Clark a Back's 
Fizz. T-G attempted a droll- 
ery. “For a Joke,” he writes, 
“I said who the heUis Frank 
Field?” Mm. 


W HILE Matron 

staples our sides 

back together, 
thoughts turn to the column 
last week In which Tald- 
George boasted of defending 
Hitler’s Wehrmacht In pub- 
lic. The loyalty of his pal 
Conrad Black in continuing 
to employ him does the 
Spectator's owner great 
credit (If only Dolly bad 
such friends). We can only 
pray that Mr Black’s vital 
business contacts all over 
North America remain 
blissfully ignorant that he 
pays a man money to de- 
clare his admiration for 
Hitler. Some of them, we 
suspect, should they learn 
of this peculiar feet, would 
take a rather dim view. 



Ginger Spice and Derek Draper? 
They’re just too damned ambitious 



W HENEVER someone 
remarks of an unas- 
suming colleague, 
“He's terribly ambitions, you 
know,” I find myself feeling 
oddly shocked. Of course he 
must be ambitious, I remind 
myself. He’s an editor, and 
they usually are. It’s rather 
Tike being reminded that your 
colleagues have sex lives; I 
know they do really, and, if I 
think about it, I know that 
they must often be motivated 
by sexual ambitions. But I 
very seldom think about it, 
and when it’s pointed out to 
me Tm faintly disturbed. The 
problem isn’t that they’d like 
to get this job or that woman. 
It’s the feet that they’re acting 
as if nothing could be further 
from their mind, when se- 
cretly they’re thinking of 
no thing else. It’s all the fur- 
tive engineering of circum- 
stance. It’s all that staff in 
their head. 

In the 90s, ambition is a 
problematic concept Fifteen 
years ago. it was fairly 
straightforward; Julie Bar- 
chill's novel. Ambition, 
opened wife a young news- 
paper woman coolly killing 
her superior in order to ad- 
vance her career, and as the 
plot progressed this proved to 
be one of the heroine’s more 
tame acts of ambition. The 
novel proved to be an 80s 
bestseller. 

To be ambitious then 
wasn't simply OK, it was com- 
pulsory. A bright young thing 
without goals was morally 
suspect, an affront to civic 
duty and self-fulfilment. Even 
to entertain quiet dreams was 
not enough- One had to be 
boastfully, gloriously ambi- 
tious, and fluent in fee lan- 
guage of people who intro- 
duced themselves with 
adjectives like “goal-driven”. 
No presentation at a sales and 
marketing conference was 
complete without a blast of 


Tina Tamer’s Simply Hie 
Best 

Like Tina Turner, ambition 
is now unfashionable. Derek 
Draper discovered this over 
fee course of fee week, when 
he found himself accused of 
various things. He has denied 
any offici al wrong-doing, and 
pleaded guilty to being 
“boastful and brash". Both 
these charges have been the 
subject of much scrutiny, but 
a third charge Is also Interest- 
ing. “What exactly am I 
accused of?” Draper de- 
manded. “Being ambitious?” 
It was a rhetorical question, 
bat fee answer, it appears, is 
yes. 

“Who are you. a young pip- 
squeak, to insult a man like 
Michael Meacher?” barked a 
finger-wagging Anthony How- 
ard on Newsnlght “You are a 
very unwise young man.'* 
Howard was Slubbering wife 
indignation, and this emotion 
rippled across the comment 
pages this week. Men like 
Draper are denounced not 
merely on account of what 
they do, but why they do it 
The pipsqueaks are disgust- 
ingly ambitious) And, dam- 
mit, they don’t even have fee 
decency to disguise it 

There are good grounds on 
which to And a version of 
ambition disagreeable. Same 
politicians seek power in 
order to do something wife it 
some novelists write from a 
compulsion to say something 
Important; some lobbyists 
lobby ministers because they 
believe in a particular cause. 
If in fee process they become 
rich and famous and ac- 
claimed, then so be it 

Then there are others who 
go into politics to be powerful, 
write books In order to be 
celebrated novelists, and 
hang around Westminster be- 
cause it makes them rich. 
Theirs Is ambition in its pure, 
unadulterated state, a desire 


to be successful for no other 
reason than to be successful. 
Freed from any requirement 
to do something useful wife 
their success, they are often 
extremely good at 1L 
It is said of people like this 
that they suffer some sort of 
spiritual void; that in the ab- 
sence of any inner conviction, 
they must chase external ac- 
claim. Like snakes wrapping 
themselves around heat, they 
are sustained only by other 
people’s esteem — and often 
other people's money. 

There is probably some- 
thing in all of this, for it is a 
coldly detatched way to live. 
But while it may explain the 
behaviour of the “pip- 
squeaks”, it doesn’t ade- 
quately account for everyone 
else’s problem wife it 
Among Derek Draper’s mis- 
takes was not so much the 
coldness of his ambition, as 
the nakedness of his ambi- 
tion. Lots of young people are 
successful — We have a 15- 
year-old at number one right 
now, and a Tory leader who 
isn’t much older — so it can- 
not be feat we disapprove of 
precocious upstarts. What we 
require of ambitious people 
these days, however, is that 
they act out an elaborate pan- 
tomime of sloth as they speed 
their way to fee top. 

T HE Idler magazine, for 
example, was set up in 
fee 90s by a group of 
clever young media boys who 
wished to celebrate the activ- 
ity of slacking. To be a slacker 
was, temporarily, a fashion- 
able lifestyle choice — but 
anyone who has ever tried to 
get a magazine out will know 
that the idea of editing a mag - 
azine as if by accident is com- 
plete rubbish. You do not 
wake from another afternoon 
nap to find fee latest issue 
looking at you. But everyone 
was happy to overlook this 


fundamental flaw, in their in- 
fatuation with the idea of art- 
less achievement 

There is also an undercur- 
rent of class bias in public 
perceptions of ambitious 
young things. When people 
remember that Michael Hesel- 
tine wrote a decade-by-decade 
career plan on the back of an 
envelope, which charted a 
route through vast wealth to 
Number 10, you rarely bear 
them gasp in horror. No one 
ever asks what good use he 
planned to put his power to, 
presumably because they 
imagined he was entitled to it 
Yet when we say of people 
like Emma Noble, or Ginger 
Spice — or Derek Draper — 
feat they are “ambitious”, we 
are not being complimentary. 

Working class boys and 
girls are perfectly entitled to 
be rich and femous, but they 
must be careful how do it. A 
winning lottery ticket is One, 
as is the reluctant pursuit of 
an irrepressible talent, as 
long as they are humbled by 
their own success, and never 
caught trying to advance it 
Rroma Noble would be far 
better off pretending she 
never dreamt of being any- 
thing more than little old me; 
it's when people find out that 
she even had plastic surgery to 
get ahead that they become 
suspicious. 

Some successful people are 
genuinely without ambition. 
Most people, however, are 
ambitious to some degree; it 
is a human condition, not a 
tasteless 80s phenomenon 
which went out with shoulder 
pads. What went out was oar 
willingness to admit it Com- 
mentators were of course cor-, 
rect this week in wishing 
everyone were ambitious for 
fee “right” reasons. It would 
be another improvement if 
everyone were simply honest 
about their ambition, what- 
ever its reason. 


Tina’s 

traumas 



Orangemen have no right to march down nationalist streets. It is our duty to tell the truth to those marchers 

Drumcree and freedom 


MaiyMidgley 


D OES the barring of 
Orange Order sup- 
porters from their 
habitual march through the 
Catholic parts of Drumcree 
constitute an offence against 
legitimate freedom of 
expression? 

Let us consult the oracle, 
namely the patron saint erf 
all such freedoms, John Stu- 
art Mill himself, writing on 
this very topic In chapter 
three of his Essay On Lib- 
erty. Men, said Mill, should 
be free to act on their opin- 
ions as well as to express 
them, but only when they 
injured nobody else by 
doing so. 

No one pretends that 
actions Should be as free as 
opinions. Even opinions lose 
their immunity when the cir- 
cumstances in which they are 
expressed are sudi as to con- 
stitute their expression a pos- 
itive Instigation to some mis- 


chievous act An opinion that 
cam-dealers are starvers of 
the poor, or that private 
property is robbery, ought to 
be unmolested when simply 
dradated through the press, 
but may Justly incur punish- 
ment when delivered orally 
to an excited mob assembled 
before the house of a cam- 
dealer. or when handed 

about among the same mob 
in the form qf a placard. ” 
Speech, in feet. can some- 
times be an action. And 
actions which are legitimate 
in some circumstances can 
become criminal in others 
because there they injure 
other people. The inciter's 
speech or placard against 
corn-dealers Is not just a 
piece of information, it 
forms an Integral part of his 
action in leading people 
there, and the whole point of 
that action was to provoke 
violence. Similarly, when 
Oswald Mosley ted his fas- 
cists on their march through 
the East End of London, be 


was not merely expr es sin g 
an (minion that Jews were 
dangerous to society, though 
no doubt he gave that as his 
justification. People who 
choose to express their opin- 
ions in a place and in a style 
of rhetoric where they are 
certain to give offence are 
not primarily engaged in in- 
forming anybody of those 


innovators like Mosley. 
They are repe ati ng a right 
often performed before, a 
right which they associate 
with a way of life that Is 
sacred to them. They are so 
accustomed to use defiant 
and threatening demonstra- 
tions of solidarity as bond- 
forming rituals that they see 
the mere feet of antiquity as 


The fact of having done something 
wrong before is never really a reason for 
doing rt again. People have had to give 
up human sacrifice, or gladiatorial games 


opinions. They are primar- 
ily engaged in giving of- 
fence, and that is not some- 
thing feat anyone fac a 
basic right to do. 

Is Drumcree different? 
The main difference, of 
course, is tradition. The 
Drumcree marchers are not 


itself a Justification. But 
antiquity never is a justifi- 
cation. The feet <rf baring 
done something wrong be- 
fore is never really a reason 
for doing it it only 

makes it difficult to stop. In 
countless cultures, people 
have had to shift their sym- 


bolism — to give up hitman 
sacrifice, or suttee, or gladi- 
atorial games — because 
they had come to see that 
their sacred values did not 

really demand these things, 
and to see that their sacred 
values were strong enough 
to stand without them. 

Of course it is easy for us 
to say this from outside. We 
are not the ones who have to 
make the change- All the 
same, we sorely must say It 
because it is true and be- 
cause rieariy many people 
in Northern Ireland now 
feel this point Just as 
strongly and they need sup- 
port. As Mill said, in such 
cases, freedom of expression 
is realty no defence. MUL 
just because he took free- 
dom so seriously.- never 
made the mistake of suppos- 
ing that it could be infinite. 


Freedoms conflict, and the 
lesser ones must often be 
given up in order to protect 
others that are more cen- 
tral The central freedom in- 


■■HN A BROWN, the editor 
' ■ of the New Yorker for 

■ two more weeks, does 
most of her editing by fax. she 
leads the kind of day feat is 
exhausting to think about — 
all that no-sleep-trainer-at- 
dawn-two-breakfest-meetings- 
before-the<?CBce sort of thing 
— which leaves only fee eve- 
ning tor reading and editorial 
discussion, to the extent, of 
course, that a scrawled lax at 
midnigh t can be described as 
an editorial discussion. 1 have 
worked with her for just over 
three years, and for some 
reason we have a history of 
misdirected faxes between us. 
I remember one fax — a par- 
ticularly abusive one, as it 
happens (’’Bill — why the 
ftirir did you asir me to read 
this fucking drivel?” coming 
through the machine of a vis- 
iting Italian diplomat, staying 
somewhere in Manhattan, 
who was so startled to receive 
it that he faxed back an apol- 
ogy for having been brought 
into this obviously private 
editorial congregation, prom- 
ised to destroy his copy, and 
vowed — should he ever meet 
the author in question — not 
to mention that he wrote flick- 
ing drivel 

I wonder if he got fee fax 
sent out at two in the morning 
on Wednesday, inviting me to 
a meeting about a special 
issue. I didn’t. 'Hie subject, of 
course, was not a special 
issue, and when I reached the 
office I found several editors 
in tears. 

It was not, they felt, time for 
Tina to leave. All the editors 
in the office that morning — 
the editor of Talk of the Town, 
the books editor, fee manag- 
ing editor, the features editor, 
me — had come to fee New 
Yorker, persuaded by Tina, to 
help her fashion fee magazine 
Into fee best publication in 
the English language. The job 
was not dona 

OST of us had not 
seen her for some 

time. Her mother died 

the week before. Wednesday 
was effectively Tina's first 
day back. Witnessing her 
mother’s death, she said, was 
clarifying- And, after foe 
buried her — and experienced 
that chilling recognition of 
her own mortality — Tina 
returned determined to live a 
life of her choosing. What do I 

want to do during the next 10 
years, she said. She wanted to 
have fun; she wanted to run 
her own show. 

In the past six months, 
there has been a curious pub- 
lic row between the people in- 
volved in naming fee New 
Yorker. The principal parties 
have been Tina; Tom Florio, 
who was the New Yorker’s 
publisher until last month: 
and his elder brother Steve 


Florio, who rums Conde Nast, 
now the magazine’s parent 
company. At stake was the 
question of who Is responsible 
for fee New Yorker's losses. 
One version, full of confiden- 
tial details, appeared in fee 
Wall Street Journal; a counter 
version, frill of more confiden- 
tial details, appeared in the 
New York Times — back and 
forth, culminating in a spec- 
tacular hatchet Job In fee cur- 
rent issue of Fortune. The ef- 
fect, though, was this: Tina, it 
was clear, was not the one 
running fee place, and Tina, 
therefore, was in the position 
to leave with dignity. 

What was her achieve- 
ment? To my mind, a consid- 
erable one, and I’ve been dis- 
appointed by fee press she’s 
got, citing her more flamboy- 
ant miscalculations. Infect, 
most were seif-correcting. 
Una, like most creative 
people, has an ability to enter 
something like an idea motor 
mode, in which all kinds of 
connexions get made at ex- 
traordinary speed. I recall a 
meeting in which there was a 
pile of sweets on the table, 
and Tina, already in high 
adrenaline tree-flow, was eat- 
ing them, unthinking, one 
after fee other, going fester 
and faster, the sugar serving 
to exaggerate the pace and 
tempo of her thinking, until 
finally we all screamed for 
her to slow down. Tina's ideas 
could be a bit scatter-shot, but 
she could rely an her judg- 
ment. which was exceptional, 
to correct her more frighten- 
ing impulses (Roseanne as a 
guest editor of a woman's 
issue has been cited in the 
press here; in fee end, tell- 
ingly, Roseanne did not edit a 
woman’s issue). 

The many ideas that have 
worked are impressive to con- 
sider. She asked the historian 
Simon Schama to be the art 
critic; Anthony Lane to be the 
film critic; and Adam Gopnik 
to be fee Paris correspondent 
She stood by Janet Malcolm 


She has been here 
a mere six years. 
There was so 
much more to do 


during a libel case, and gave 
over the whole magazine to 
her account of Sylvia Flatb. 
She adored Updike and Mailer 
and VidaL She took on David 
Remn l cfc. a Pulitzer Prize 
journalist from the Washing- 
ton Post and let him become a 
star. In fact she made many 
journalists into stars — and 
made many of them a lot of 
money. Arid she had an un- 
canny ability to predict what 
people would want to read. 
There is a long list of Tina 
stories I would never have 
done and was shown to be 
wrong on almost every one. 

There is an adage that a 
good magazine lasts only a de- 
cade. In feet I think it takes 
about a decade, at least to get 
one right 1 edited Grantafor 
16 years, and I think it was 
only starting to work in year 
14. The legendary William 
Shawn hit his stride around 
year 15. Tina has been here a 
mere six years. There was so 
much more to do. 



volved here is people's 
to be free from insult 
freedom to live in an i 
sphere not charged 
contempt and hatred 

central human need, 
comparable to the net 
breathe clean air. 

By contrast, the fre 
to insult other people ■ 
one feels like it merefa 
r W»ids to a fireeda 
discharge noxious fl 
over their dwellings, 
bind of freedom is not 
ous(y defensible. It fol 
however sadly, feat we 
not always have the fre 
to go on doing exactly 
things that our forefe 
did. Rot jf we can do i 
thing better iwrfBad , 
haps this need not 
disaster. 


Dr Mary Midgley <$ a form 
senior lecturer in pfidosop 
Newcastle University. Her 
Induce Cant We Make Mi 
Judgments? (Duckworth). 
Ethical Primate (Roulledgt 
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Siege of 
Drumcree 

Ulster must claim its peace 

EVEN Solomon would struggle. Eaoed with 
the dilemma now confronting Tony Blair, 
the wisest men of history would be taw^i for 
an answer. For the siege of Drumcree is a 
standoff between two just claims: the Or- 
angemen are asserting their . flm/f«Trn»nfe^ 
right to free assembly, the Catholics of the 
Garvaghy Road insist on their right to live 
free of intimidation from a force that experi- 
ence has taught them to regard as hostile. 
Mr Blair may feel sympathy for the Orange- 
men who railed on him at Number 10 
yesterday, but there is little he ran do. He 
appointed a Parades Commission to make a 
decision on the traditional march from 
Drumcree, and they ruled ag ainst it That 
body’s conclusions have the force of law 
behind them, and for the Prime Minister to 
wave them aside would be to undennine the 
‘Commission's authority entirely. Every 
other decision it has made would automati- 
cally come under fire, from both sides — 
with nationalists and Unionists challenging 
every ruling that went against them. 

Yet the Prime Minister can hardly step 
back and do nothing. A part of the United 
Kingdom isfin flames, with violence intensi- 
fying each night Figures released yesterday 
— before nightfall — counted more than 500 
petrol bomb attacks since the trouble began, 
.with 1,700 more Molotov cocktails seized by 
police and troops. The RUC had been at- 
tacked 64 times in 24 hours, including the 
occasional round of gun fire. Most appall- 
ingly of all, there have been arson attacks 


on Catholic schools and churches. Stor- 
eowners in Belfast city centre have been 
shutting up shop early, allowing anxious 
employees to rush home before evening 
comes. Just a fortnight after the people of 
Northern Ireland elected an assembly com- 
mitted to a new future they have seen parts 
of their country look like the war-zone of 
old. Fear has returned to Ulster. 

Worse stDI, the .anxiety level is being 
ra t c h eted upward. Ian Paisley, the man who 
likes to say No, warns darkly that the 
always-significant anniversary of 1690’s 
Battle of the Boyne on July 12 will be 
“settling day” — a phrase he later denies 
uttering. Then a leading Orangeman. David 
McNarry, a member of the order’s strategy j 
committee, sends a chilling wanting that , 
Unionists “can, if we wish, put our minds to 
paralyse this country in a matter of hours". 
That remark sends a shudder down the 
, spine of all those with memories of the 
loyalist campaign of disruption in the mid- 
1970s. Then, as now, the threat was to make 
Ulster consume itself with hate. 

Hours of talks in Downing Street and in 
Belfast, including both the new First Minis- 
ter and his deputy, have brought nothing. 
The Unionist l ea iter David Trimble admit- 
ted yesterday that there was an impasse and 
he could not “clearly see a way out of it”. 
The Orangemen want to march down the 
Garvaghy Road, the nationalists won’t let 
them: the result is deadlock. AH the peace- 
building work of the last few months and 
years — the effort which culminated in the 
Good Friday Agreement — - is in jeopardy. 

Northern Ireland’s people need to find the 
determination they have shown twice this 
year already — in tile referendum and the 
assembly elections — and demand that the 
precious peace they themselves have cre- 
ated is not destroyed by this one dash. They 
need to bear in mind that many of the 


hardliners stoking up the current row are 
those who, as Seamus Malian of the SDLP 
has said, seek to win at the barricades of 
Drumcree what they lost at the ballot box. 
Dr Paisley and his cohorts want to wreck 
the Assembly and the bitterness of Dmm- 
cree is their demolition ball. But Ulster's 
people have seen off the rejectLonists before, 
and they must do so again. They need to 
take charge and declare that this is their 
peace — they want it to last 


Carving Kosovo 

Autonomy is ambiguous 

THE ANNOUNCEMENT from the Interna- 
tional Contact Group that it has drafted a 
peace plan for Kosovo sounds, on the face of 
it good news. British officials have ex- 
plained that the Group has decided to 
become “proactive.” If the Serbs and Alba- 
nians cannot produce a deal, then someone 
else should make a start. 

Unfortunately this is not so clear on the 
hard Kosovan terrain. It is important to 
bring the Kosovan Liberation Army into the 
negotiations. The US special envoy Richard 
Holbrooke has been trying to bridge the gap 
between the Albanian political leadership in 
Pris tina under President Ibrahim Rugova 
and the fighters of the KLA. As the Contact i 
Group's statement from Bonn said on 
Wednesday, the Kosovo Alb anian team in 
any negotiations must be folly representa- 
tive. It is also reasonable to urge the KLA to 
avoid armed activities in return for befog 
brought into the process. 

It is not such a good idea for the Contact 
Group — at this stage anyhow — to sketch 
the parameters of an eventual settlement It 
creates an immediate danger that the six — 
the US, Russia, Germany, France, Italy and 


Britain — may find themselves negotiating 
with both sides and pleasing neither. Be- 
yond this, there is a problem in seeking to 
adjudicate on the central issue of indepen- 
dence versus autonomy for Kosovo. The 
Group appears to be proposing some form of 
home rule for Kosovo, going much further 
than the bogus autonomy which President 
Slobodan Milosevic is ready to discuss. But 
merely to return to Kosovan autonomy of 
the 1974-1989 period — before it was quashed 
by Mr Milosevic — is unrealistic. Then 
Kosovo belonged within a genuine Yugoslav 
federation: now it would exist within a 
rump federation dominated by its enemies 
in Belgrade. 

None of this can sensibly be discussed 
until both sides are prepared to negotiate 
seriously. Nor can independence for Kosovo 
be ruled out in advance, however much the 
international community may fear its wider 
consequences for the southern Balkans. The 
best eventual solution may be a fudged 
agreement — s imilar to the one reached 
over Serbian Bosnia — whereby the for- 
mula of a separate Kosovan "entity" masks 
virtual independence. That lies a long way 
aheafo in the meantime, the Contact Group | 
can perform valuable work in sending to 
observers and providing a forum for negoti - 1 
ations. But it is unwise to prejudge the 1 
result of this complex struggle, or try to 
write the final script in advance. 


The illegal GDP 

We don’t want it but must count it 

THE British economy could be £12 billion 
bigger than official statistics suggest No, 
tills has nothing to do with the black 
economy Qegal transactions kept hidden- 
from officials to avoid tax) which are sup- 


posed to be included in the national ac- 
I counts already. What the Office for National 
Statistics (ONS) tried to do for the first "me 
yesterday was publish estimates of il *gal 
activity. For four core criminal act!'; ties 
(illegal drug sales, prostitution, illegal wam- 
bling, and salc*s of stolen goods) the '«ti- 
mates for consumer expenditure range :*om 
£6.9 billion to £12.5 billion. The top esti> tate 
would add 2.5 per cent to GDP. As this i* the 
first estimate, the statisticians canno* say 
whether the illegal economy is growing 
faster than the legal but they sugges* the 
sums are "not lai-ge enough to have a 
significant impact on growth figures”. 

Moralists may be shocked but the 
national accounts already include all man- 
ner of illegal transactions: cigarette sales to 
children: building work without planning 
permission: pub sales after closing hours. 
But aren’t herein sales on the back streets of 
Toxteth or crack dealing to Brixton »f a 
quite different order? Not in the eyes o r the 
statisticians. Money spent on illegal goods is 
still consumer spending. Unless such spend- 
ing is included, the national accounts culd 
be over-estimating the amount of money 
saved. 

Both the UN and the European System of 
Accounts have urged states to record the 
level of illegal spending. Britain has still not 
taken a decision on whether to include *uch 
spending estimates in its Blue Book but 
yesterday's report from the ONS is a first 
stab. Yesterday's estimates put the value 
added to British consumer spending by the 
sale of stolen goods at £700 million, illegal 
gambling £800 million, prostitution £1.200 
million, and illegal drug sales between £43 
billion and £9.9 billion. It acknowledges 
some key criminal activities are no: in- 
cluded but believes bribery is insignificant 
and is unable to estimate either the size or 
the effects of fraud. 
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More on Dolly 
T the sheep 

I WAS Impressed by foe Trea- 
I suit’s advice (Liddell threat 
to advisers, July 8) that 1 
“checkout" my independent 
financial adviser “thorough- 
ly”. If I had the expertise to do 
so, I should not need financial 
advice in the first place. 
RobKeable. 

Westcliff-atvSea, Essex. 

"THE health service may be 
1 hard up (Viagra may cost 
NHSElbn, July 8), but that’s 
more than can be said Cor im- 
potence sufferers. Vic- 
tims may also suffer from de- 
pression, so psychology has to 
be taken Into account Impo- 
tent men need to keep their 
' pecker up. 

Peter StockhilL 
Middlesbrough. 

\ A /BALL pay for advertis- 
Wing-based TV (ITV or Sky) 
through the things we buy, ac- 
cording to Dave Stretch (Let- 
ters, July 8). But surely some 
of these costs are borne by foe 
lost revenues of advertisers' 
pompetttors? What is wrong is 
■> pay -TV channels being 
allowed to accept advertising 
and so weaken ITV and foe few 
free satellite c h annels. 
Richard Chandler. 

Caldicot, Gwent. 

A S A regular reader of the 
/^electronic Guardian, I can- 
not let pass your reference to a 
■•heeder” from Ally McCoist 
As every Glaswegian knows, 
one puts foe heid — never the 
heed — on one’s foes. Next 
time I see such a shocker a ’ll 
baeyer teeth, for a necklace. 
Ronald Buchanan. 

Mexico City. 

■THE plan ofthe eco-activists 
I to kidnap DdUythe Sheep Is 
surely Hawed (Eco soundings, 
July 8). Isn’t the point of foe 
Roslin Institute’s work that 
Dolly the Sheep is easier to 
back-up than a text-only com- 
puter file? 

Stephen Chesterfield. 

West Bridgford, Notts. 


Women on the edge 


A S ONE half afa childless 
couple (my partner lias 
two children from a pre- 
vious marriage) I too have 
come to realise that not having 
children is an option (Odd Cou- 
ples, G2, July 6 ) — despite peer 
and parental pressure. But I 
differ from the women in the 
study on. one salient point 
When the prochildbearers ask 
“When are we going to hear the 
patter of tiny feet?” 2 admit it: 
"Probably never— rmseglsft. ” 
I admit I love my peaceful 
adult life, 1 don’t like sharing 
my partner with his children. 
Pm bored by Postman pat, 
TeletubbiesetaL And I would 
much rather work than be sur- 
rounded by simpering, 
"housewives” with nothing 
better to do than discuss the 
merits oflunchboxes at the 
school gates. And if I don't 
want to subject my body to the 
ravages of childbirth — is that 
anyone’s business but my 
own? I wonder bow many of 
the 44 in this small study 
would have dared admit their 
own selfishness Instead of cov- 
ering up their feelings with 
sanctimonious bluff? 

Ruth Teas dale. 

Rochester, Kent 

I S IT any wonder more young 
women seem to be attempt- 
ing suicide in a society where 
no matter how intelligent, tal- 


ented, creative or powerful a 
woman is, it wm always be 
secondary to whether she 
r gggmMfffi B n rrwt h ing h etamm 

Liz Hurley and a Calvin Klein 
fantasy and is able to keep her 
man by remaining skinny and 
smooth, not a wrinkle or grey 
hair in sight (Blonde, beauti- 
ful and bh the edge, July 8). 

I am 28, an ardent feminist, 
successful at my job, my cre- 
ative pursuits and good at 
nearly everything I turn my 
band to. But I am not allowed 
to say that, it sounds arrogant, 
selfish and I risk being 
shunned by friends and col- 
leagues cfboth sexes. So I 
have to neutralise it by divulg- 
ing that I suffer devastation 
for days if the scale reads any- 
thing above nine stone, men- 
tion the depression and the 
pais and make my life sound 
like a cross between The Bdl 
Jar and Prozac Nation as if 
saying to women: "Please 
dont be jealous of me, my suc- 
cess is just a fecade”; and to 
men: “Don't be Intimidated by 
me, inner turmoil prevents me 
from being an equal footing 
with you in the rat race.” 

Women continue to be 
conned into foe media’s stric- 


tures that demand a woman 
be beautiful first and success- 
ful second, ifatalL As soon as 
women think that they have 
reached beauty through star- 


vation, make-up, expensive 
clothes and even plastic sur- 
gery, the festoon police move 
the 1 toe again and the process 
has to be repeated, putting us 
off the trail to true success. 

I keep a copy of the speech 
by Nelson Maud ela above my 
desk: ‘We ask ourselves, wbo 
ami to he brilliant, gorgeous, 
talented and flihnteiw? Actu- 
ally, who are you not to be?” 
Underneath it, however, is my 
bottle of St John’s Wort, foe 
herbal remedy for depression. 
Tracey Maylath. 

London. 

THE answer to these 
I women’s problems is 
simple: stop hitting foe perox- 
ide bottle. It is unusual for a 
British woman to have natu- 
rally blonde hair, the majority 
ofblondes dye their hair. 

But why is a blonde more 
attractive? Because blonde is 
the colour of childhood; 
blonde says: “I am young, vul- 
nerable, powerless and I need 
protection”. Blonde does not 
say: "I am mature, powerful 
aryl wise, and 1 can look after 
myself”. Worst of all, being a 
dyed-blonde indicates looks 
take an overwhelming prior- 
ity. Ifyou want to be admired 
as a woman, not a pretty play- 
thing, don’t dye your hair. 
Christian Collins. 
Northumberland. 


Calculating the problem with IT 


seems to 

suffer from a degree of 
schizophrenia — IT and tech- 
nology are all important, but 
the skilful use of calculators 
in consolidating and extend- 
ing basic mathematical 
understanding is equated with 
using them as a substitute for 
mental calculation, whereas 
the good primary maths 
teacher uses all approaches. 

Since IT is to be encour- 
aged, will it be necessary to 
disable calculator functions 


on school computers? We need 
to decide whether we are look- 
ing towards the 21st century 
or the 19th. 

AverllLewin. 

Penzance, Cornwall 

M y education is in ruins. I 
used a calculator before I 
was eight. Still, better late 
than, never, I binned it But 
digital watches are calculators 
— lamnowusingasundiaL 
And computers contain calcu- 
lators. Will foe pledge “IT for 


aH” be broken? No, Blair stays 
pure. Calculators are banned 
from classrooms. Lessons will 
now take place outside. 

Benny Spooner (14). 

Leeds. 


really known his tables. 
When he started primary 
school 14 years ago. his teach- 
ers said the advisers were tell- 
ing them tables were old-fash- 
ioned. Why is it now only the 
tea cher s and not the advisers 
who are being blamed? 

A Osmond. 

South Ascot, Berks. 


Cock and bull 



L ook at this week’s 
column- Calm, well- 
judged, sometimes 
even visionary words 
mm a senior colu mn ist Inti- 
nate with foe 17 most fanpor- 
ant people in this country. 
See anything else? 

Look again — only this 
ime look harder. 

Not at the individual words, 
mt at the outlines and the 


gaps between them, at the pat- 
terns that emerge from the 
page. Got it? 

yup: if you look very bard, 
blurring your eyes, you will 
see the outline of a man with 
hi« perils out screaming at an 
armed soldier who is about to 
gun him down in cold blood 
while a single mother looks 


fear. 

Nothing is quite what it 

seems- . 

At first glance, this column 
might seem to offer reassur- 
ance to those who still equate 
proper writing with foe abil- 
ity to apply the right words to 
paper in - foe correct order. 
But look again and you real- 
ise that foe writer has taken 
the inheri ted conventions of 
her medium and interjected 
an alien into the environ- 
ment. an element of post-in- 
dustrial cultural otherness, a 
kick in foe teeth for foe ac- 
quired formalities of inher- 
ited theoretical vocabularies. 


And this is my way of cap- 
turing exactly what I think is 
going on at this year’s 
groundbreaking art show 
New Contemporaries, of 
which I bad the honour to be 
chair of the pastel of selectors, 
with artists Phyllis Stodge 
and Kari Resent, critic Gavin 
Surly and curator Ed Case. In 
previous years, my own 
pieces — among them a terri- 
fyingly bleak video installa- 
tion, It’s A Crap, Crap World, 
formed of 18 different toilets 
stapled to a heavy goods vehi- 
cle and driven over and over 
again Into a brick wall in a 
disturbing reinterpretation of 
late 20th-century angst — 
have been the central exhib- 
its, attracting unstinting 
praise from critics and public 
alike. 

It’s A Crap, Crap World is 
now on permanent show in 
the Saatchi Gallery, having 
first been used to shattering 
effect in the award-winning 
Saatchi campaign for Andres 


Toilet Tissues with Keith 
Allen. My example should 
stand as a shining beacon for 
young artists everywhere: on 
the proceeds of If s A Crap. 
Crap World I bought a time- 
share in Tuscany and a new 
Audi runaround. Meanwhile 
my follow-up installation, 
Even When My Bones Have 
Rotted And Been Eaten By 
Sings m Stiff Wish rd Never 
Been Bom, described by one 
leading critic as -“showing 
dazzling signs of a new-found 


optimism”, has token me 
right into the very heart of 
Cork Street Only last week, 
Culture Supremo Chris Smith 
expressed interest In display- 
ing it in the hallway of the 
Treasury. "Love iff’ he en- 
thused. "It'll show visiting fi- 
nancial ministers that Britain 
has boundless energy, drive 

<yw nmHTnpn L w 
Among the most moving ex- 
hibits in this year’s New Con- 
temporaries z found Gary 
Mumps’ Burp one ofthe most 
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We’ve acted over Sion Jenkins 


Yf OUR anonymous a 
T spandent (Letters,. 


corre- 
JulyT) 

seeks assurance from me, as 
Sian Jenkins' last employer, 
that we have changed our 
checking procedures to detect 
foe kind of deception about 
academic qualifications Mr 
Jenkins perpetrated on us in 
1892.1 am happy to be able to 
offer such an assurance. 

Our checking systems have 
moved away from the previ- 
ous Incorrect assumption that 
when an experienced teacher 
comes to us his or her aca- 
demic qualifications will have 
been checked by earlier em- 
ploying authorities. We now 
have systems in place to check 
every aspect of a job appli- 


cant’s qualifications and pre- 
vious work experience. We are 
also taking this a stage fur- 
ther, and will be looking with 
headteachers, governors and 
unions at how we can check 
retrospectively the academic 
qualifications of all our exist- 
ing staff where this has not 
beendone. 

David Mullen. 

East Sussex County Council, 
Lewes. 

East Sussex. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied; please Include a toll 
postal address. We may edit 
letters: shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. 


Flying the flag 

\ A /AVENG Croatian flags iu 
V V support of their team was 
a lot less harmful or shameful 
than what many ofthe English 
fens have done during the 
World Cup (Chequered past of 
Croatia's flag, July 8). 

To put the record straight 
the red and white chequered 
board, the sahovnica, as well 
as the Croatian fiatinwal 
anthem were In continuous 
official use throughout the ex- 
istence erf the former Yugosla- 
via. All documents issued by 


the Socialist Republic of Cro- 
atia (from school reports up- 
wards) had its presence in one 
form or another. It was only 
after Croatia declared inde- 
pendence that Serb propa- 
ganda distorted the truth and 
history. There is a great deal 
of diversity of thought in Cro- 
atia. But you brand the whole 
population nationalistic and 
supportive of authoritarian 
leanings. If I was to follow 
your style, I would conclude 
all Englishmen are football 
hooligans. 

SuzanaSabJjak. 

London. 


powerfully disturbing. Over a 
45-minute period, an old m an 
is filmed sitting In a deserted 
bus-station. Sometimes he 
blinks, sometimes wipes his 
nose, sometimes he looks to 
see If a bite is coming. Bat 
otherwise nothing much hap- 
pens. Then — as if from no- 
where — foe old man burps. 

T HE effect Is literally 
shattering. Burp is — 
to me at any rate — a 
powerful indictment 
not only of foe failure of 
inner-city urban regeneration 
and our inability as a society 
to deal with the problem of 
death but also of outdated 
ways of viewing art as in 
someway connected with dis- 
credited concepts of “truth” 
and — oh yeah — “beauty”. 
And as one of this year's 
judges, Tm delighted to be 
able to reveal that Saatchi has 
already purchased Burp for 
his gallery, prior to a short 
tour as part of the West of 


England Alka-Seltzer promo- 
tion. Yup: Gary Mumps is on 
his way. 

Yvonne Shingle’s stunning 
Nothing Doing takes mini- 
malism one step further than 
it has ever been before, chal- 
lenging our whole concept of I 
what it is to be in an art gal- 
lery and alive. Shingle has 
created, quite literally, noth- 
ing. she displays this ab- 
sence, this no- thing with all 
the bravura and reverence 
traditionally associat ed with 
mainstream art. To look at 
nothing Is an intensely dis- 
turbing experience, one that 
challenges foe viewer into 
reappraising the very nature 
of art itself. See it 

Before we go, take a look at 
foe readers' letters above. See 
it? LoCk harder, and you’ll see 
a smashed car, a broken egg. 
a howling baby and a cow hid- 
eously afflicted with BSE. Not 
nice. Not pretty. But. hey, get 
real. It’s modem. And it’s ait. 
’Null said. 


Ins and outs of the lobby: 
Ed Balls goes on the record 


I N yesterday's later editions, 

I you reported that “Peter 
Mandelson. the Minister with- 
out Portfolio, as well as Ed 
Balls, Gordon Brown’s ad- 
viser. and Mr Liddle had been 
booked to speak to GPC cli- 
ents at a forum on Labour pol- 
icy at foe invitation of Mr 
Draper” (Blair in retreat over 
Observer. July 9). 

For the record, 1 have never 
been approached to speak at 
any event organised by foe 
lobbying firm, GPC; 1 have 
never agreed to speak at such 
a lobbyist event; I have 
received no confirmation of 
my agreeing to attend any 
such event from GPC; I have 
not, do not and win not attend 
such lobbyist events. 

Edward Balls. 

Chancellor’s Economic 
Adviser, 

HM Treasury. 

DOLLY Toynbee is upset 
r about foe ideological com- 
pany Peter Mandelson keeps, 
(Canker in the heart of No 10. 


July 8). Hmmm. I remember 
Ms Toynbee in 1987, when I 
was the Observer's political 
correspondent and she was 
scuttling around on behalf of 
the SDP — at exactly foe time 
when Peter Mandelson. as 
Labour’s communications 
director, was helpingto save 
his party from extinction. And 
I also remember her in 1988, 
eagerly canvassing support 
for Dr David Owen and his 
ludicrous little breakaway 
group of crypto-conserva 
tlves. at a tlrae when Mr Man- 
delson was enduring the daily 
hostility of those who opposed 
Labour's long-overdue policy 
reforms. And now she has the 
cheek to lecture him — and 
us — on the need of social 
purity! 

Robert Harris. 

Kintbury. 

Berks. 

O NLY £250 an hour? 

George Pitcher. 

Chief executive, 

Luther Pendragon. 
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AHGerrard 


Secrets set in stone 


I P A H GERRARD. who 
has died aged 99 and was 
universally known as 
Gerry, was much less 
famous as a sculptor than 
his talents deserved, his rela- 
tive obscurity with the art-lov- 
ing public was Largely of his 
own choosing. From very 
early cm he had a bee in his 
bonnet about art dealers and 
the art marked something he 
dearly shared with his first 
wife, the writer and potter 
Kathleen Leigh -Pemberton, 
generally known as Kaff. 

In 1925, the year Gerrard 
became bead of sculpture at 
the Slade School of Fine Art 
— he was just 26 — he took 
part in a group show at the 
Goupil Gallery, exhibiting 
two carvings. In 1931 he and 
his soon-to-be wife bad a joint 
show at Colnaghl's, consist- 
ing entirely of ceramics: some 
large animal figures by him, 
some small and a lot of pots 
by her. 

After that he refused to 
have any thing to do with art 
dealers, and neither he nor 
Kaff exhibited in such a con- 
text again. Indeed, many who 
knew them well did not even 
realise that Kaff painted at 
all, though a comprehensive 
retrospect of her work — ar- 
ranged with Gerry’s co-opera- 
tion in 1991. more than 20 
years after her death — 
showed her to have been a 
major, very independent tal- 
ent quite prolific. 

Even then Gerrard would 
have nothing to do with the 
baser side of commerce: none 

of Safi’s work was to be sold, 
but since his great concern 
was for her to achieve some 
posthumous public recogni- 
tion. paintings were pre- 
sented to a ay interested pub- 
lic galleries, with gratifying 
results for the Tate and the 
Imperial War Museum, 
among others. 

Gerrard was not averse to 
public recognition per se. He 
just had strong principles 
about how It was to be 
achieved. Dealers were defi- 
nitely not part of the equa- 
tion; on the other hand, he 
had no objection to entering 
open competitions for public 
sculpture or accepting com- 
missions. From file first his 
speciality was animal sculp- 
ture: though he was no ani- 
maUer in the conventional 
sense, and worked entirely by 
carving direct in wood and 
stone, he never seemed more 
at home than when depicting 
animals. He was, after all, a 
country boy, born of farming 
stock, brought up in Cheshire 
and directly descended from 
the great 16th-century herbal- 
ist John Gerard. 

He received a thoroughly 
practical education, going to 
North wich technical school 
before he joined up. aged 17, 
in 1916. After basic training 
with three Highland regi- 
ments, he reached his true 
goal, the Royal Flying Corps, 
and with less than two hours 
instruction was sent up solo. 
As a result of a mishap when 
he and his plane flew but the 
undercarriage remained on 
the ground, he suffered a 
spinal injury, the effects of 


Danny Kyle 



Alioune Blondin Beye 


A good man 
in Africa 


Gerrard. . . a great believer in do-it-yourself, he went foraging around bomb sites and returned with more stone and wood than his pupils could use 


which dogged him until the 
second world war when, curi- 
ously. another plane crash 
put the injury to rights, 
though it nearly cost him his 
right arm. 

On leaving the service in 
1919 Gerrard enrolled at Man- 
chester School of Art, and 
went from there to the Slade, 
where he studied under Pro- 
fessor Henry Tonks. From the 
beginning his gifts at carving 
were recognised as excep- 
tional, and he won various 
prizes and commissions. In- 
cluding one to illustrate with 
woodcuts a book on Egyptian 
mummies by Grafton Eliot- 
Smlth, and another illustrat- 
ing job for the commemora- 
tive book of the British 
Medical Association's 1924 
conference, which took place 
that year in Bath. 

For both of these assign- 
ments he worked in collabo- 
ration with a fellow student 
he had met in 1923, Kathleen 
Leigh-Pemberton; he exhib- 
ited with her In 1931 and mar- 
ried her in 1933. She was five 
years older than he was. More 
significant for his own career 
was the Memorial to a Hunter 
he was commissioned to 


carve in 1926 for Haselbech 
churchyard, Northampton- 
shire. It was in table form, 
with a continuous relief of 
hunting scenes all round the 
base, and won golden opin- 
ions when it was exhibited in 
the grounds of the Tate. Gal- 
lery for several months before 
taking up its final position. 

The credit accruing from 
this exposure, plus the fact 
that Gerrard was now head of 
the Slade’s sculpture depart- 
ment at an extraordinarily 
early age, led to publicity and 
other commissions, which 
may well have fed his deter- 
mination to manage every as- 
pect of his career himself. 

H E was. In any case. 

a great believer In 
do-lt-yourself: at 
the end of the 
second world war, 
when every other art school 
was wringing Its hands about 
lack of materials, he went out 
himself on foraging expedi- 
tions to bomb sites and 
returned with more stone and 
wood than his pupils could 
use. It is recorded of the same 
period that, finding the only 
assistant available to him 


seemed to be ruled out by 
being horn dumb, Gerrard im- 
mediately undertook himself 


to teach the man to lip-read 
and even speak quite 
intelligibly. 

During the 1920s and 1930s 
Gerrard knew well all the im- 
portant contemporary figures 
in carving — notably Eric 
Gill, Jacob Epstein and Henry 
Moore — and worked with all 
three on the carvings commis- 
sioned in 1928 for the new Lon- 
don Transport headquarters 
over St James’s Park under- 
ground station. Among the 
subjects treated were personi- 
fications of the four winds. 
Gerrard’s being the North 
Wind. If his work is compared 
with that of his three much 
more famous colleagues, it is 
clearly of similar quality, 
which emphasises, if empha- 
sis is needed, that his relative 
obscurity was his own doing. 

This no doubt makes him 
sound like a very severe and 
forbidding figure. Stubborn 
he could certa in ly be, once he 
had decided on a particular 
course of action. But other- 
wise he was genial and ap- 
proachable, and generations 
of students found him easy 


and illuminating to work 
with — among his later stu- 
dents were Eduardo Paolozzi 
and Leonard McComb. From 
1932 he and Kaff lived and 
worked in an old form with 
attached oasthouses that he 
had bought at Groombrldge 
near the Kect/Sussex border. 
He continued to teach at the 
Slade, and to work on com- 
missions for carvings and 
bronzes intended for loca- 
tions as varied as the Horti- 
cultural Hall, Westminster, 
an ocean-going liner and Sel- 
fridge’s store. 

D URING the second 
world war Ger- 
rard was an ad- 
viser on camou- 
flage, served in 
France and Belgium, and 
went through Dunkirk. He 
ended up as an official war 
artist. In 1949 he was ap- 
pointed professor of sculpture 
at the Slade. 

Most of his later work took 
the form of a small number of 
commissions for large public 
sculptures, mostly In the 
greater London area. In 1960 
be did a relief for the Hemel 
Hempstead Development Cor- 


poration: in 1960 he showed a 
25-foot relief wall. The Dana e, 
at the Battersea Gardens sculp- 
ture exhibition and won the 
Rqyal Society of British Sculp- 
tors’ silver medal with it Be- 
tween 1962 and 1967 he worked 
alone on Delight, a 40-foot 
relief wall oammissfocad by 
the Tendon County Council for 
Abbey Wood Park. Woolwich. 

. After his retirement from 
the Slade tn 1968 Gerrard 
carved another relief wall, en- 
titled Joy, in the form of a 
three-sided enclosure, each 
side 30-feet long. Even into his 
nineties, he remained active; 
after be had given up carving 
in his late eighties, he still de- 
lighted to make drawings of 
the household's many cats. 

In 1970, two years after Kaff 
died, Gerrard married Nancy 
Sinclair. After 23 years of 
marriage she also died, 
whereupon he married Nancy 
Sinclair’s daughter Karen, 
who survives him. He had no 
childr en. 


John Russell Taylor 


Alfred Horace (Gerry) Gerrard. 
sculptor, bom May 7. 1899; died 
June 13, 1998 


Songs of the Clyde 


D anny kyle, who has 
died aged 58, was a fix- 
ture on the Scottish folk 
music scene for more than 30 
years. WbUe he sang and 
played competently, it was 
bis gift for humour of the 
most infectious variety that 
distinguished him as a per- 
former and made him an ex- 
hilarating character to be 
with. 

It would not be unfair to de- 
scribe Danny as a personal 
shambles: he would probably 
have regarded it as a compli- 
ment He rarely appeared on 
television, probably at the 
specific request of the ward- 
robe department. But he be- 
came an extremely popular 
radio broadcaster in Scot- 
land, in addition to being in 
constant demand for folk 
clubs and festivals. 

Danny, who came from the 
rich tradition of the Clydeside 
shipyards, supported and 
entertained for every progres- 
sive and Labour cause from 
the anti-Polaris marches of 
the early 1960s onwards. He 
was a quintessential^ Scot- 
tish character, but despised 
and lampooned any political 
creed which conflicted with 


A Country Diary 


the internationalism of the 
songs that he loved. 

He retained a close friend- 
ship with BILly Connolly, 
with whom he had a lot of ex- 
periences during the folk hey- 
day of the 1960s and early 
1970s. Whereas Billy has 
never been a joke-teller, as op- 
posed to a weaver of wonder- 
ful stories. Danny was utterly 
indiscriminate in his repartee 
— stories, puns (a speciality) 
and parodies. 

A roly-poly figure of a man. 



Kyle . . . personal shambles 


Danny came from Paisley — a 
town so mean that “the men 
put on black ties at Christmas 
and tell the weans that Santa 
Claus is deid.” Alternatively, 
there was the Paisley mill 
lassie who was asked by the 
registrar if she was a spin- 
ster. “Naw. Ah’m a hank 
loom winder.” Back came the 
registrar “You're very igno- 
rant . . “Aye, seven 
months.” 

I had heard them all a thou- 
sand times, but for Danny 
they never faded. In his later 
years, he became involved in 
organising folk festivals, in- 
cluding Bute and Killin, 
which have now become es- 
tablished as annual fixtures. 
Danny was Immensely well- 
known and liked within Scot- 
land and further afield. He 
combined the priceless ability 
to make people laugh with a 
genuine capacity for commu- 
nicating the more serious 
messages that he believed 
mattered. 


Brian Wilson 


Danny Kyle, folk singer, bom 
December 12, 193S; died July 5, 
1998 


Birthdays 


James Aldridge, author, 80; 
Tony Baldry. MP, former 
Conservative minister, 48; 
Stephen BelL economist. 45; 
Tommy Carmody, jockey, 
42; Lisa Coleman, actress, 
28; Prof Lord Desai. econo- 
mist, 58; John Dunlop, race- 
horse trainer, 59; Clive Ef- 
ford, Labour MP, 40; Winnie 
Ewing, MEP, president Scot- 
tish National Party, 69; Sunil 
Gavaskar, cricketer, 49; 
Stephen Hickey, chief exec- 
utive, Civil Service College, 
49; Graham Johnson, con- 
cert accompanist, 48; Lord 
Lamb ton. former Conserva- 
tive minister, 76; Prof lan 
Lucas, agriculturalist 72; 
Sir Christopher “Kit” Mo- 
Mahon, banker, 71; John 
Mack, keeper. ' Museum of 
Mankind, 49; Judy Maltaber, 
labour MP, 47; John Mot- 
son, sports commentator, 53; 
Iris Palmer, model. 21; Sir 
Leslie Porter, former chair- 
man, Tesco, 78; Brian Priest- 
ley, jazz musician, author, 
broadcaster, 52; Prof Sir 
John Shaw, chairman, Scot- 
tish Financial Enterprise, 66; 
Keith Stackpole, cricketer, 
58; Gavin Strang, MP. minis- 
ter of transport 55; Jose- 
phine Veasey, mezzo-so- 
prano, 68r Virginia Wade, 
tennis commentator, former 
Wimbledon champion, 53; Ian 
Wallace, singer, actor, 79. 


NORTHUMBERLAND: This 
week a colony of 200 dauben- 
ton bats {myotis daubentoni ) 
which roost in the rafters of 
Brlnkbura priory will be lis- 
tening to the annual festival 
of early music performed in 
this unique building with its 
glorious acoustics. The pri- 
ory, on the banks of the river 
Coquet was founded for Au- 
gustinian canons in 1135. 
Jane Blackburn, administra- 
tor of Brinkburn summer 
music, told me that there had 


been concern over the impact 
of the festival on the feeding 
habits of the bats, which 
emerge at dusk. Last s umm er 
a scientific study found there 
was minimum disturbance 
on the numbers of bats 
emerging but that they were 
affected by the timing. T his 
year proceedings are starting 
earlier so the lights can be 
turned out before the colony 
emerges. Unfortunately, last 
summer some of the roost 
moved to a roof space above 


the south transept so that 
bats hung in the roof beams 
and droppings fell into the 
organ. Daubentons are also 
known as water bats due to 
their feeding technique; they 
resemble tiny hovercraft for- 
aging for insects. They 
return to breeding roosts in 
May, give birth in June and 
are rearing young at the time 
of the festival- juveniles are 
weaned by September. I spent 
an evening with bat expert 
John Steele listening under 


the soaring sweep of the pri- 
ory wall tn the chittering and 
squeaking of bat conversa- 
tion as the tiny, ethereal 
avian mammals darted and 
pounced. Bats can consume 
3,000 insects in a nightly for- 
age. There are five species at 
Brinkburn — pipistrelles, 
whiskered and long-eared 
bats, daubentons and nat- 
terers, some of the colonies 
roosting in sheds adjacent to 
the priory. 

VERONICA HEATH 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN A PANEL accompanying 
an article on the contest to 
make ITV’s new current af- 
fairs series, page 3, Media, 
July 6, we foiled to point out 
that Carlton and ITN have a 
Joint 50-50 bid. Both Carlton 
and ITN declined to be inter- 
viewed for the piece, obliging 
us to rely on earlier coverage 
which had been allowed to 
stand un corrected- In the 
samg panel, the shorthand 
statement that Anglia and 
Meridian had not produced 
"network current affairs 
shows” referred only to ITV 
peak-time series. Anglia, 
however, have made award- 
winning current affairs pro- 
grammes for Channel 4, and 
Meridian have made a . day- 
time current affairs series for 
rrv: - 

THE PICTURE on page 39, 
Society, July 8, did not show 
a bronze statue of Joe Cham- 
berlain. The reclining figure 
is in fact that of Thomas 
Attwood (1783-1856). who was 
elected In. 1832 as one of the 
first two members of parlia- 
ment for Birmingham, hav- 
ing been an activist in the 
campaign for parliamentary 
reform. 

IN AN article about Radio 3. 
page 13. G2. July 8. we said, 
referring to the Proms. 
“[Nicholas Kenyon, the de- 
parting controller, will] con- 
tinue to devise those unex- 
pected evenings this 

season has everything from 
black protest songs to the 800- 
year-old music of Abbess H2- 
degard of Bingham ” she was 
Hlldegard of BEngen. 

IN A REPORT on page 3, July 
6. beaded, Anglican prayer 
book' to include exorcism, we 
referred to the Archbishop of 
York as The Rt Rev David 
Hope. We should have said 
the Most Rev David .Hope 
(bishops are Rt Rev; arch- 
bishops are Most Rev). The 
Archbishop of York, because 
he Is a privy counsellor, is 


also entitled to a Rt Hon in 
his title, The complete, for- 
mal, works would be: The 
Most Rev and Rt Hon the 
Lord Arch bi sh o p of York. We 
would not go quite that for in 
Print . . 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers’ Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between Ham and 
5pm. Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail to Readers'. Editor, 
The Guardian. U9. Parring- 
don Road. London EClR 3ER. 
Faxr 0171 239 9897. E-mail: 
reader@guardian.co.uk 


Death Notices 


FRANKELL. Ono% on July 401. suddenly 
but peacefully at heme. ’An trapping ana 
loving friend, mother end teacher wrta wia 
be sadly missed and remembered wWi 
constant a K m atan . Ptsml eerrice et St 
Ossakfs Church. fHiBont York on Wednes- 
days! July 19h el l.lfldm. Mowed by pri- 
vate cremation. Flowers my be sera to the 
Meets chapel of J O HeMer S Son. 4WO 
Ctanncs Street. York, or donaPons tp The 
iikmrporatod Society of Musicians, a piste 
win be evaflsMs st die sendee. 

PBUY. Or the 8W Jidy 1888 peacefully at 
Home, CeOn Rttiorfl aped 84 pan. A 
nsien loved husband, lamer end friend. 
Formerly leader of Humanities. Oxford 
Brookes UidvetMy & Chair of me D.B.E. 
Oxford. Private requiem mass. The 
m iw iq w i iw et tie service of man ksoi v- 
ing to be anmimeed. Family flomm only, 
donedons It desi red In memory M CaUn 
may be sen la St Jolma Home. St Mery's 
Road, Oxford. 

STONE- Eno. demy loved wUe at die Isle 
Robert Grtawm Stone. - died peacefully at 
heme on July 6th. aged 83 yearn. Funeral 
on Jidy 1781. at iJXLpm at Mwttaka Crema- 
torium. Ferraty flowers only. Donations, if 
desired; tor Parkinson Society, mquMe* le 
J H Kenyon. TeL 0171 834 *&.. 


July 7m. Pi Btorenghari Ctfy Hospital, alter 
a tong II trues. tfetdi kwed wtts of wrStam 
and mother cf Philip, daughter of Arms 
WoflheUe. Fismral at SL JanME'.Ctwch. 31 
James' Roau." Wandsworth. ■ BlunWrnbam, 
15th July at 2pm. No newer*. Donaatana to 
Doctor Fernando, Oncology Research 
Fond. . University Hospital. BlnNrntm 
Registered cnerfty rwV®22S. 

In Memoriam 

ROOK. Mck. dan July ioih 1B97. Loved 
end remembered 'by nb family and many 
blonds. _ 

To Plata your announcement telephone 
<7171 78 4587 or tax 8171 713 4787 between 
Sam and apm Mcn-frt. 


T HE United Nations 
special envoy. Alioune 
Blondin Beye, who has 
died in a plane crash in 
the Ivor; Coast, aged 58. bad 
strived for five years to find a 
solution to one of Africa’s 
most intractable conflicts, the 
civfl war in Angola. A tireless 
negotiator, he was on a five- 
nation tour of west Africa, 
seeking to shore up regional 
support for the peace process 
at a time when tensions be- 
tween the Angolan govern- 
ment and Jonas Savimbi’s 
Unita movement are again on 

the rise. 

The Mali-born Beye trained 
as a lawyer and subsequently 
lectured in public law at the 
University of Dijon. Back In 
Mali, he became youth and 
sports minister, and foreign 
minister in 1979. He built up 
a network of contacts across 
Africa as a canny and persis- 
tent diplomat 
After 11 years as foreign 
minister, Beye moved to the 
African Development Bank in 
Abidjan. Jh 1993 be was ap- 
proached by his old friend 
Boutros Boutros Ghall, then 
United Nations secretary-gen- 
eral, to become head of the 
UN peacekeeping mission in 
Angola, (Unavem). 

He arrived in the Angolan 
capital, Luanda, at the aid of 
June 1993. The country was 
torn apart by the renewed 
fi ghting which followed Uni- 
ta’s refusal to accept defeat in 
the September 1992 elections. 
While international media at- 
tention was focused on Bos- 
nia, Angola’s tragedy, far 
greater in terms of lives lost, 
was virtually ignored; In ad- 
dition, the UN’s credibility in 
Angola was at a low ebb after 
its failure to prevent the 
return to civil war. 

Although some argued that 
Beye, as an African man. 
would be in a stronger posi- 
tion to negotiate in the macho 
atmosphere of Angolan poli- 
tics than his predecessor. 
Dame Margaret Anstee, the 
Angolan government was un- 
happy about his appointment, 
believing that his background 
in francophone Africa, where 
Unita is well connected, 
would prejudice him in 
favour of the rebel movement. 
His inability to speak Ango- 
la’s national language, Portu- 
gese. also cast doubts on his 
suitability. 

B eye's legendary, persis- 
tence and optimism were to 
be tested and perhaps, in the 
last few weeks, finally bro- 
ken. His greatest triumph 
came in November 1994, 
when. In the Zambian capital 
Lusaka, following a tortuous 
year of negotiations, the An- 
golan government and Unita 
signed their second peace ac- 
cords within three years. 
That the country has not 
returned to war since, despite 
numerous crises, is in large 
put due to his determined 
diplomacy. 

His style alienated many. 
His detractors complained 
that he was dictatorial and 
authoritarian. Some, particu- 
larly western, sensitivities 
were offended by his obvious 
liking for the trappings of 


protocol. But Beye always 
maintained that he was work- 
ing in a tough African envi- 
ronment, and he had to play 
by its rules If he was to be 
respected. 

The Lusaka Accords stipu- 
lated Unita's complete demo- 
bilisation and disarmament, 
and Its eventual entry into a 
government of national unity 
with Angola’s ruling MFLA 
party. Beye’s tactic . was to 
publicly talk up progress, 
while frying privately to con 
vlnce Angola’s leaders* that 
they had no choice but to 
comply with the agreement 
they had, somewhat reluc- 
tantly, signed. Some of his 
harshest criticism was direc- 
ted at those — - often journal- 
ists — who were less con- 
vinced by the willingness of 
the MPLA or Unita to finally 
embrace peace. 

Beye’s efforts to convince 
Savimbi to abandon the mili- 
tary option were admirable. 
Time and time again be 
would fly down to Unita’s 
headquarters in Angola's cen- 
tral highlands to negotiate; 
time and time again he would 
return to Luanda smiling 
bravely but with little tangi- 
ble to report. 

Eventually the strain began 
to ML At the beginning of 
this year Beye underwent 
heart surgery in Germany. 
Typically, he returned to Lu- 
anda full of energy. But his 
enthusiasm wa% drained by 
the realisation that Unita had 
kept thousands of troops hid- 
den in reserve, and by the in- 
ternational community’s in- 



Beye . . . tireless negotiator 

creasing reluctance to fluid a 
peace process that was drift- 
ing without conclusion. Two 
months ago. Beye surprised 
many by threatening to 
resign if Unita did not band 
over the remaining areas 
under its control. 

He confided to friends that 
he was within days of quit- 
ting. A great admirer of the 
current UN secretary-general, 
Kofi Arman. Beye was speak- 
ing of working to another 
capacity for the organisation. 
His death deprives Mali of Us 
most distinguished diplomat, 
and leaves Angola hovering 
between war and peace. 

He is survived by his wife. 
Kadiatou Bey e-Camara, and 
their four children. 


Bamaby Phfflips 


Alioune Blondin Beye, diplomat, 
bom January 8. 1939, died June 
26. 1998 
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Britain’s Armed Forces are still East o! 
Suez, and East of the Rhine: they arc 
south of the equator and, at least in 
training in Norway and Canada, north 
of the Arctic Circle Of 210,000 
personnel, nearly 30.000 are 
still based outside the UK. 
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much- vaunted “ethical for- 
eign policy The review says 
Us initial stages were con- 
ducted jointly by the MoD and 
the Foreign Office and George 
Robertson, the Defence Secre- 
tary — with his eyes on the 


the ci vilian e^emetrt&'-g^jce^ 
ventative dyjhatn^^i^MtP 
the aid budget, - says^®Stear, 
Chalmers, defou*. 0 nm$& 
Bradford University's 
of peace studies. ' 2 ^ 

Two expensive weiaporaffj? 
systems were excluded; '■ so 

ftindainwitiil, prm mmflWj; 

they were immune . frets' 
review They were 
Eurofightei; which will cost 
Britain £15 billion, and Tri- 
dent. Both weapons are out- 
side polite — indeed any — 
debate, for po litical ra ther 
than any strategic or military 
reason. Question their neces- 
sity or purpose and you are 
reacted like the man in a Bate- 
man cartoon. 

UROFIGHTER 
guarantees thou- 
sands of jobs in 
British Aerospace 
and other compa- 
nies. It is a mani- 
festation ' of European 
cooperation (although France 
is not a participant)- The RAF 
says it is cheaper and techni- 
cally superior to the alterna- 
tives. But the foot remains it 
was conceived in 1982 as an 
instrument of cold wac It was 
meant to fly in dogfights over 
Europe — a “ZLst century Spit- 
fire" as one defence analyst 
described it Its critics say it 
lacks the range and carrying 
capacity to take on the sup- 
port, strike, or surveillance 
roles that British military 
planners will need Aram an 
aircraft Nor is it partitniteriy 
stealthy No doubt it will be 
adapted, even to land on air- 
craft carriers. We shall see. 

Meanwhile, for the first 
Hm*» the Government has 
announced the total num ber 
of warheads on one of the 
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Army personnel and 
systems outside UK, 
Including Guritha 
battaflon In Brunei 



Assigned naval 
patrols or bases, for 
example ice patrol 
ship In South Atlantic 



NorHJK RAF ptanas and 
support, tor example 
Tornados and VC10K 
detachment In Turkey 




Symbolic presence, for 
example a d mtnte umti on 
staff In BettzB to maintain 
training area and RoytU 

Marine pan/ In Diego 

Garda 


four Trident submarines 
which will be on permanent 1 
patrol — 48. This Is half the ! 
ceiling figure announced by 
the Conser v atives. The 
review also says that Britain 
needs a stockpile of “less than 
200 ” operationally available . 
warheads. It describes these ! 
cuts as “a huge- step forward” 1 
representing a reduction of , 
more than TO per wnt in the j 
potential explosive power of I 
the national nuclear deter- 
rent since the end of the cold 
wan 

But that TO per cent figure is 
ahnrvgt meaningless. Explo- 
sive power is not the same as 
destructive power. The Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment says that the Trident 
missile is four times more 
accur ate than Polaris, hno 
twice the range, and its war- 
heads are independenfly-tar- 
getable. AH this in the name of 
what the Government calls “a 
mini m u m deterrent”. But the 
deterrent is stSl remarkably 
lively It rejects the suggestion 
that warheads should be 
stored separately from mis- 
siles. Others, including the 


former CLA director Admiral 
Staosfield Turner take the 
view that warheads should 
now be in “strategic escrow” 
— accessible to their owners’ 
hut stored separately from 
delivery systems and moni- 
tored by a team of Interna- 
tional observers. “If the 
warheads are taken out, the 
observers would blow the 
alarm," says the admiral 
“The nuclear powers would i 
keep their weapons as a deter- 
rent, hut under very circum- 
spect conditions of high j 
visibility and no Instant readi- 
ness”. 

F more concern I 
is the Govern- 
ment's- claim 
that “the credi- 
bility of deter- 
rence depends 
an option for a 
that would not 
automatically lead to a full- 
scale nuclear exchange". Tri- 
dent, it asserts, “must be 
capable of this 'sub-strategic' 
role". But what could these 
“sub-strategic" targets be? 
The Iraqi port of Basra? A 


suspected Libya] 
weapons factory 1 
Michael Clarke, 
the Centre of Deft 
at King's CoHeg 
calls the notion 
strategic role fori 
foundly dange 
nuclear utteck aga 
state, even one 
weapons of mass 1 
would destroy Bri 
case and what w 
wise be a united 
stand in support c 
conventional atta 
such a rogue state. 

Britain could 

the lead in Nato bj 
"no first use" poli 
measure the Wes 
take in order to 
risk of nuclea 
according to t ] 
American Securll 
tion CouncflH), "A 
ventLanal forces in 
vastly superior t 
ceivable threat, i 
reconstituted Rus 
there is need for I 
tinue to threat* 
nuclear weapons i 
flict." 



It warns that Nato — 

Britain — Is moving towards a 
new doctrine whereby nuclear 
weapons might be used to give 
Nato forces more freedom of 
action in some non-European 
theatre. Yet according to Gen- 
eral Lee Butler, former com- 
mander in chief of US 
Strategic Command, “conven- 
tional retaliation would be for 
more proportionate, less dam- 
aging to neighbouring states l 
and less horrific for innocent 
civilians". 

It is concern about Nato 
which seems to have stopped 
the Government taking more 
soldiers and tanks out of Ger- 
many The MoD says there is 
no room for them back home. 
This is no argument against 
withdrawing all British forces 
Grom Germany a move that 
would dovetail with the 
review’s main theme — that 
future conflicts will be more 
distant ones (but for how long 
will we need a British garri- 
son in the Falkland*?) 

The review proposes an 
increase of 3,300 In the size of 
the Army Yet the Army is 
already 5,000 — and the Navy 


L500 and the RAF L900 — 
below official manpower fig- 
ures. Retention — based on 
proper career development — 

Is very expensive. The empha- 
sis should be on less, but more 
highly-skilled and well-paid, 
manpower; and small num- 
bers will be sufficient given 
the new and more flexible, 
firepower at their disposal 
Since the new emphasis is on 
rapid deployment why do we 
need so many static bases 
around the world? 

Sources: fl) The Strategic 
Defence Review, Stationary Office; 
(2J The Strategic Defence Review, 
Supporting Essays; (3) National 
Security:' The Economic and 
Environmental Dimensions. 
Worfdwatch Institute, Washington. 
May 1 989; ( 4 ) Nuclear Futures: 
Western European Options for 
Nuclear Risk Reduction, BASIC, 
London and Washington. 
Graph ic s to n rew : Ministry of 
Defence Performance Report 
1996-97, updated MOD press 
office. 

Graphics: Steve Vailers. 

Richard Norton-TayJor is the 
Guardian's security Dcfitor. 
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Daimler-Chrysler link may drive Italian and German firms together N ° t f l>ook 

Fiat plans tie-up with BMW pay attention 


Joanna Walters 


F IAT is reported to 
have opened top 
level talks with 
BMW — owner of 
Rover — about a 
strategic alliance or even a 
£28 billion merger. They are 
driven by the need to increase 
their global reach and 
product range in an industry 
where the pressure to consoli- 
date is increasing. 

The two companies have 
been farther stung by a string 
of high-profile deals among 
their chief competitors. 

According to a report in 
today’s Economist, a well- 
placed source in Munich. 
BMW's headquarters, said 
senior executives have held 
talks in recent weeks to see if 
a merger can be arranged. 
The source added that Fiat 
has long admired BMW, 

Fiat would be an attractive 
partner for BMW. despite 


some overlap in the European 
smaltcar market with Rover. 

Not only does it boast annual 
output of 3 million cars but it 
owns Ferrari, which would 
surely comfort BMW’s car- 
crazy chairman Bemd Pis- 
chetsrieder after his disap- 
pointment over Rolls-Royce. 

Fiat would be interested in 
Land-Rover and the addition 
of Rover’s 10 per cent of the 
UK market to its own four per 
cent share. • 

BMW has been trying to 
revive Rover cars and im- 
prove the quality of the Land- 
Rover range since it bought 
the motor group in 1994. But 
I it Is likely to have been 
' spurred bade on to the acqui- 
sition trail by the advances ' 
recently made by Us two I 
home rivals. 

Daimler-Benz announced a ' 
merger with Chrysler in May. 
This gives the German com- 
pany direct access to the US 
mass market and adds the 
four-wheel drive Jeep to its 


Other big car deals 


^l^lfoBcaiwagen agrees to tor; 
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range, which has posed a carmaker from Vickers for 
strong threat to Land-Rover. £470 million. 

Earlier this month Volks- No sooner had VW clinched 
wagen trumped BMW to buy this deal after a hard-fought 
the Rolls-Royce and Bentley tattle with BMW than it 


snapped up Lamborghini and 
announced last week it was in 
merger talks with Volvo. 

Despite BMW’s claims that 
Daimler-Chrysler poses no 
threat and that it would 
rather build its own range of 
super-hzanj cars than over- 
pay for Rolls-Royce, there is 
no doubt it has been compre- 
hensively upstaged. 

With BMW and Rover's 
combined output scraping 
just a million vehicles per 
year, the group is in dange r of 
becoming a tiddler alongside 
the 4 million annual produc- 
tion volumes of berth Daimler- 
Chrysler and VW. 

Flat has concentrated on 
expanding in Europe and de- 
veloping markets, such as 
South America, and has not 
tried to go it alone in the US 
mass market But its reach is 
limited and it has explored 
partnerships with Ford, 
Chrysler and Volvo. 

Both BMW and Flat have 
large family shareholders. 


The Kalian Agnelli family 
owns 30 per cent of the Fiat 
empire: BMW is 50 per cent 
owned by a trust controlled 
by the Bavarian Quandts. 

The Economist’s report sug- 
gests that the two families 
might agree to own 30 per cent 
each Of a combined group. Al- 
ternatively, Fiat Auto, the car- 
making arm that accounts for 
half of annnwl group sales of 
£30 billion, could be hived off 
either to merge or form a joint 
venture with BMW. 

BMW officials, however, 
dismissed talk of a merger. 

BMW has been Investing 
£500 million a year in Rover 
Rover’s success depends on 
the group becoming profit- 
able by 2000-2001 and a strong 
market for the first flill range 
of cars and off-roaders pro- 
duced under BMW. The po- 
tential to share basic car plat- 
forms and cut component 
supply deals across a 5 mil- 
lion-vehicle group could revo- 
lutionise Rover’s cost-base. 



Alex Brummer 


End of the line for Rolls-Royce engines contract 


Industrial staff 

R OLLS-ROYCE Motor 
Cars and its new 
owner. Volkswagen, 
were yesterday given 12 
months to find a new supplier 
of engines and other key com- 
ponents when BMW carried 
through its threat to stop sup- 


plying the luxury car maker. 

BMW. which fought an 
eight-month battle for control 
of Rolls-Royce only to be 
pipped to the post by its Ger- 
man rival, always threatened 
to stop supplying the engines 
which power the Seraph and 
the Bentley Am age if it lost 
Yesterday it said the last en : 
gine would be supplied on 


July 9. 2999. to comply with 
contractual obligations. The 
move leaves Rolls-Royce po 
tentially looking to replace 
other key components suppli- 
ers who teamed up with BMW 
to supply the Crewe opera- 
tion. 

ZF supplies gearboxes, 
Bosch the electronics, and 
there is a question mark also 


over the supply of air-condi- 
tioning systems. 

BMW supplied V 12 engines 
for the Seraph and V8 engines 
for the Araage. The two four- 
door models account for 80 
per cent of production which 
last year ran at a total or 1,918 
and is expected to hit 2.000 
this year. 

A spokesman for Rolls said 


the decision was expected. “It 
was not really a surprise.” 
BMW said: “Volkswagen 
has said many times in the 
last few weeks that it will be 
able to replace these parts be- 
fore the end of our contrac- 
tual obligation. BMW there- 
fore believes the production 
and the workforce at Rolls’ 
plan t in Crewe are safe.” 


VW clinched the support of 
shareholders of Vickers, the 
engineering firm that owned 
Rolls-Royce, when it offered 
£479 million for the 92-year 
old carmaker. VW is expected 
to use Cosworth — the high- 
performance engine-maker it 
is also buying from Vickers — 
to produce new engines for 
Rolls and Bentley cars. 


Killer brands 
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■ fiRRE was much relief 

I all around that the Bank 

I of England decided to 
hold its repo rate at 7.5 per 
cent for the time being — al- 
though' it Is not clear how long 
the hawks can be kept at bay. 

The debate surrounding the 
July session of the Bank's 
monetary policy committee 
has been fascinating. With 
the economy slowing, the 
public discussion has been 
much more vocal. Industry, 
through the Engineering Em- 
ployers’ Federation, has made 
it clear that it believes there 
is a high risk to jobs. 

The Tories, now they have 
a more effective economic 
spo kesman in Francis Maude, 
have been playing the reces- 
sion card for all it is worth, 
forcing the Chancellor, Gor- 
don Brown, into the public 
arena with a forecast of 
“steady growth" ahead, ac- 
companied with a new warn- 
ing to employees at all levels 
to control wage demands. 

Judging from die minutes 
seen so far from the MPC. the 
July decision to hold Ore on 
rates will have been influ- 
enced by the firming of the 
pound, which has found an un- 
comfortably high resting level 
at around DM2.98. 

When the committee took its 
last decision, the pound looked 
as if it might be skidding. 
However, uncertainty in Asia 
and lingering euro concerns, 
together with London's large 
real interest rate premium 
over other financial centres 
are keeping sterling firm. 

However, the most fascinat- 
ing contribution to the inter- 
est rate debate comes from 
outside the UK. in the shape of 
a typically provocative Wall 
Street Journal leading article. 
The WSJ believes that the 
Bank of England has no busi- 
ness worrying about earnings 
figures, particularly when 
higher earnings are focused in 
the services sector where the 
UK has a competitive advan- 
tage. It suspects that the 
higher wages represent genu- 
ine improvements in profit- 
ability and productivity. 

The upward shift in wage 
levels is part of the shift 
towards the Labour goal of a 
high-value, higher-quality 
economy and ought to be ap- 
plauded. It certainly should 
not be dominating the deliber- 
ations of the MPC which 
should be firmly based on the 
monetary aggregates and fall- 
ing commodity prices. It is to 
be hoped that deputy-gover- 
nor Mervyn King and com- 
pany are listening. 


Deutsche push 

I T IS not really in the nature 
of Germany-style capital- 
ism for corporations to give 
up the game just because they 
hit a bad patch. So it is with 
Deutsche Bank. It has had no 
aid of knockbacks in its 
efforts to develop a world 


Morrell’s brewery in central Oxford Is Likely to attract interest from property developers 
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Marketing muscles out family brewer 


Bitterness as 21 6-year-old firm puts up 
For Sale sign. Julia Finch reports 


M ORRELL’S, the | 
Oxford brewer of 
speciality ales 1 
like Varsity, 
Graduate. Oxford Bitter 
and Friars, yesterday put 
itself up for sale, saying it 
could no longer compete j 
with the marketing muscle 
of the leading brewers. 

The 2 16-year old brewer, 
owner of 132 pubs in 
Oxfordshire and Bucking- 
hamshire. called time after 1 
accountants from newly ! 
merged Price waterhouse- ' 
Coopers were asked to ad- 
vise on strategy. Selling up. 
said a spokeswoman, was 
“the most tenable of their 
recommendations’’. 

Morrell’s, which made 
£1 million profit last year 
and is 57 per cent owned by 
the founding Morrell fam- 
ily. is the fourth indepen- 
dent brewery this year to 
come under pressure. 

In February Gibbs Mew, 
the Salisbury brewer of 
Bishop's Tipple, sold out to 
the ambitious new pub- 


owning company. Enter- 
prise Inns. Last month Ush- 
ers of Trowbridge and Sun- 
derland's Vaux said they 
were being stalked. 

Potential buyers for Mor- 
rell's include rival brewers, 
tbe aggressive new pab 
groups and City of London 
financial buyers, which see 
pubs as a lucrative source 


firm 1 o — “ 

• Morrells 
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of rental income. Property 
developers could be Inter- 
ested in closing the central 
Oxford brewery and replac- 
ing it with shops, offices 
and apartments- 

Ken Hodgson, chairman 
and chief executive of Mor- 
rell's, said: “Given the long 
history of the brewery here 
in Oxford, this has not been 
an easy decision. 

“We cannot say with ab- 
solute certainty what the 
future holds for our 77 ; 
members of staff. If jobs 
losses are necessary, a foil 
redundancy package will 
be offered.” 

A spokesman for the 
Campaign for Real Ale said ; 
selling up would “wreck a 
viable, profit-making com- 
pany” and that directors 
had forgotten “thousands 
of devoted consumers’*. 

The brewery has rejected 
a bid from the Eld family, 
which owns 22 per cent Of 
the company. Charles Eld ; 
was dismissed six weeks 
ago as managing director 
after 10 years, and his 76- 
year-old mother. Margie, 
resigned as a director last 
week. 

She said: “We had been 


running the business at a 
reasonable but smallish 
profit, but the board felt 
that this was not a suffi- 
cient financial return. Our 
ambition Is to keep the 
brewery going to keep the 


jobs and safeguard the li- 
censees and pubs.” 

Now she believes the 
brewery is almost certain 
to close. 

City analysts believe the 
ontlook for family -con- 
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trolled regional brewers is 
grim. Their Tiattnwni com- 
petitors are pouring mil- 
lions of pounds into build- 
ing national brands. 
Whitbread, for instance. Is 
reported to spend £16 mil- 
lion a year advertising 
Stella Artois lager. 

This week Scottish & 
Newcastle disclosed that 60 
per cent of Its beer sales are 
accounted for by six 
brands, compared with 46 
per cent two years ago. 

The beer market. Is 
shrinking, too. Drinkers 
are putting away 1 percent 
less beer every year and 
quenching their thirsts 
with Lager rather than ut- 
ter. They visit pubs less 
often and sit at home sup- 
ping £1.8 billion worth of Il- 
legally Imported lager, 
who's left 

The 35 remaining famlly-controtted 
breweries include: AOnaros {Suffolk). 
ArkaOs (WSts), Batemans (Lines), 
S-A. Brain (Cardiff). Brakspear 
(Oxori), Donrtnglon (Gtouca), Evar- 
ardff (Lstea), FuDsrs (London). Har- 
vey (Sussex), Holt (Manchester, 
Hook Norton (Oxon), Jennings 
(Cumbria), Palmer (Dorset), Shep- 
herd Neeme (Kent), St AusteS (Corn- 
wall). Timothy Taylor (Yorks). Wad- 
worth (Witts), Youngs (London). 


investment bank which 
can compete with Goldman 
jjfrrhs and JP Morgan, but tin- 
like NatWest and Barclays. It 
Is still pressing on. 

Deutsche has experienced 
regulatory scandal with the 
Peter Young affair at Morgan 
Grenfell Asset Management, 
and commercial desertions 
with the recent decision of its 
hi-tech Quattrone group in 
the US. to defect lock, stock 
and barrel to Credit Suisse 
First Boston. 

In Europe, Deutsche Bank 
chief executive Rolf Breuer 
recognises that the main 
focus is on consolidation, 
with fund managers believing 
there is a great deal still to 
come while share values hold 
up. But for Deutsche Bank in 
the US, where it is deter- 
mined to work its way into 
the top rank, the challenge is 
even bigger. 

The head of worldwide 
equities, Michael Philipp, has 
made It dear that Deutsche is 
still on the look-out for a US 
investment bank, despite the 
loss of part of the team it was 
building. Its name has been 
most recently linked with 
West Coast firm Hambrecht & 
Quist, which has a hi-tech cli- 
entele. But there are bigger 
possibilities Including 
PalneWebber and Lehman, 
which may have the better 
distribution which Deutsche 
needs In the US. 

Not so long ago it might 
have been thought that new 
UBS. made up of Swiss Bank 
Corporation and Union Bank 
of Switzerland, was the most 
likely European institution to 
progress in the US. But its 
reputation is taking hard 
knocks, along with Swiss 
banking generally, over the 
Nazi gold issue, which may 
yet corral their expansion 
plans. This, ironically, might 
give Deutsche Bank, which 
has sought to confront its 
wartime history, some mar- 
ginal advantage. 


Digital shift 


T HE BBC deserves real 
credit for grabbing hold 
of tbe concept of digital 
radio and helping to bring It 
to the market place. Having 
invested in a chain of trans- 
mitters capable of bringing 
crystal dear, digital sound to 
60 per cent of Britain, it has 
encouraged five of tbe largest 
radio manufacturers to bring 
the technology to market. 

The new digital sets, in the 
first Instance aimed at the car 
market but with Walk-digital 
not far behind, will be pricey 
at first (£500-£L200 depending 
of the sophistication of the 
model), but represent a tech- 
nological advance on a par 
with the first video recorders 
for the commercial market 
and CD players — both of 
which are now in the reach of 
tbe mass market. 

Drivers putting digital tech- 
nology in their vehicles win 
actually have little need for 
CD players, since digital 
radio win be able to produce 
the same quality, a wider 
range Of progr amming as well 
as the ability to save and digi- 
tally store programmes so 
they can be listened to later. 

Who needs it? Everyone, 
alongside the new wide- 
screen digital televisions, 
which Dixons wifi be s elling 
before long. 


Ethics call for 
pension funds 


Roger Cowe 


S OCIAL considerations 
must be taken into ac- 
count by pension trust- 
ees when making investment 
decisions, pensions minister 
John Denham said yesterday. 
The pronouncement paves 
the way for an explosion of 
ethical investment 
Mr Denham said the Gov- 
ernment plans to change reg- 
ulations so that trustees have 
to explain their ethical stance 
as part of an annual state- 
ment of investment princi- 
ples. “Whether or not inves- 
tors are aware of it, 
investment decision-making 
has an ethical dimension,” 
Mr Denham said. ‘'We are 
minded to require trustees to 
disclose to what extent they 

TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


have taken account of ethical 
and social considerations.” 

Giving the annual lecture 
to the UK Social Investment 
Forum, which represents 
fond managers, hanica and 
others groups involved In eth- 
ical investment, the minister 
said consultation for the Pen- 
sions Act had revealed wide- 
spread misunders tanding . 

“We have found trustees 
are confused and uncertain," 
he said. The minister made 
dear that the priority for pen- 
sion trustees must remain the 
financial interests of benefi- 
ciaries — but said that social 
considerations can also influ- 
ence decision-making. 

Investment experts forecast 
fast night that the change in 
stance would fuel rapid ex- 
pansion of sodally-conscious 
investment 
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At a screen near you 



Penny Jnnqr. co mm u ni ca tions director for Waitrose, demonstrates the new shop-while-yon- work system 


Workers go desktop shopping 


Roger Cows 


W AITROSE yes- 
terday launched 
a service which 
allows custom- 
ers to do their 
weekly shop without leaving 
their workplace- It is the lat- 
est in a series of experiments 
by the supermarket groups in 
remote ordering, and delivery. 

The service has already 
signed up British Airways’ 
new head office at Hannonds- 
wortb and is talking to BT, 
the BBC. Nationwide building 
society and Microsoft, whose 
internet technology is used in 
thegystem. 

Dubbed Waitrose@work. 
the new operation has been 
developed and operated in 
conjunction with the com- 
puter company ICL, whose 
Reading head office has been 


used as a test site over the 
past year. 

The Waitrose service is 
based on ICL’s intranet tech- 
nology, which must be in- 
stalled before workers can 
shop fins their dcaita The 
office must also be near a 
Waitrose store — all of which 
are in the south of England — 
and have car parking for staff 
so they can take the shopping 
home after work. "' 5, ■ 

Then workers can order 
through their personal com- 
puters firom the fhll range of 
products in the local store. 
The orders are faxed by ICL 
to the relevant store and as- 
sembled by store staff! Deliv- 
ery, which is free for orders of 
more than £S, will be by 
lunchtime for orders .placed 

by 9.30am, or in the evening. 

Keith Todd, ICL's chief ex- 
ecutive, said yesterday that 
the new venture was a clear 



example of how technology 
could c han ge people's lives. 

“If s what I call the Martini 
effect — any time, any where, 
any place, ** he said. 

Jenny Sharp, head of global 


services at BA, said becoming 
Waitress's first customer was 
part of the airline's attempt to 
introduce new ways of work- 
ing at Its new headquarters. 
“ Ch a llen g es in life are getting 


tougher, both in people’s 
work and domestic lives. We 
believe very very strongly 
that a good employer should 
assist staff in meeting those 
challenges”. she said. “If we 


ram take the hassle and stress 
out of people’s lives they wil 
be much more productive.” . 

Mark Price. Waitrose mar- 
keting director, said the cost 
to employers of setting up the 
system would be “minimal". 

He said the operation over- 
came problems which have 
been experienced with Inter- 
net-based systems, especially 
the slowness of placing orders 
and the limited product range 
on some services. 

Mr Price also pointed out 
delivery to offices was more 
viahle than home delivery, 
and more practical for many 
workers because they did not 
have to specify a time when 
they would be at home to 
receive the shopping. The ser- 
vice is not necessarily limited 
to large employers, since 
smaller com pan ies sharing a 
business park could club 
together to subscribe. 


Kwik Save to freshen up with 5,000 extra jobs 


Roger Cowe 


S OMERFIELD. the super- 
market group which 
also trades as Gateway 
and Food Giant, yesterday 
promised to create 5.000 jobs 
over the next 18 months as a 
result of converting the Kwik 
Save stores which were ac- 
quired earlier this year. 


But the group reported a 
loss of £ll million because of 
the cost erf the takeover. 

Conversion to the Somer- 
field format win increase the 
proportion of fresh food in the 
stores. Conversion of the 872 
shops will take five years as 
part of a £1 billion investment 
programme- Only about €0 
shops are likely to be affected 
this year. 


Some shops from each 
chain will be shut, with 120 
closures expected over the 
next 18 months. Somerfield 
said many staff from the 
stores to be plosed would be 
able to find jobs elsewhere in 
the chain, and 5,000 net new 
jobs would result, many <rf 
them part-time. 

The Kwik Save brand wail 
survive, with the group's 28 


Food Giant hypermarkets to 
be converted to the better- 
known discount brand by the 
end of this year. 

Somerfield yesterday 
reported sales growth over 
the past two months ahead of 
expectations. Sales from com- 
parable stores over the past 10 
weeks have been almost 4 per 
cent higher than the corre- 
sponding period last year. 


That represents an improve- 
ment over the 1.9 per cent 
growth achieved last year, 
and a higher figure than some 
of the other supermarket 
c hain s. Sainsbury issues a 
trading update today, in 
which it is expected to report 
a lower figure. 

Somerfield chief executive 
David Simons said the growth 
stemmed from the chain es- 


tablishing its image as a com- 
munity store among up- 
market customers. 

Sales for the Somerfield 
chain edged ahead last year, 
but the addition of Kwik Save 
for the last few weeks in- 
creased the total to 
£8.7 billion. 

Exceptional costs of 
£133 million left the group 
showing a loss of £ii million. 


US firm bids to 
stamp its mark 
on Creative 


Usa Bu ckin g ham 
City Editor 


G REETING card com- 
pany Hallmark 
Launched a £188 million 
bid yesterday for British rival 
Creative Publishing. 

Hallmark — best known for 
its Forever Friends bears, the 
hedgehogs erf Country Com- 
panions and the Peanuts 
series — wants to expand Into 
the seasonal and own-label 
markets, where Creative is a 
leading player. 

The bid has the backing of 
Creative’s directors, who own 
8.6 per cent of the shares. 
That would net a collective 
£18 milli on. 

The deal win leave the com- 
bined ‘group controlling 
nearly 30 per cent trf the maj> 
ket which will mean an inves- 
tigation by the Office of Fair 

Trading. . 

However, a spokesman for 
Hallmar k said that retailers 
rather than producers were 
influential in setting foe price 
of cards. Barriers to entry 
into the business are low, he 
added, ensuring that cmnpefi- 
tton between the hundreds of 
companies in the market 
remains intense. 

The company said it 
thought an inquiry by the 
Mergers and Monopolies 
Commission was unlikely. 

There was speculation that 
a rival — possibly American 
Greetings which has acquired ; 


Hanson White and Camden 
Graphics — might emerge but 
Hallmark said it was confi- 
dent that its 233p-a-share offer 
would succeed. 

Hallmark, which is based In 
Kansas and controlled by the 
founding Hall family, em- 
ploys 980 people ta the UK. It 
said there were no plans for 
redundancies among Crea- 
tive’S 2£Q0 staff 

Rather, it is expected to ex- 
plore the possibility of using 

Creative’s Bradford-based 
rrwTYHfiae^rrtng facilities in- 
stead of outsourcing the 
work. 

A spokesman said the 
Ameri can company was also 
keen to explore the idea of de- 
veloping its own ' seasonal 
boxed-card sets for leading 
high-street outlets, such as 
Marks & Spencer and the 
large supermarket groups. 

Hallmark, whose global 
revenues totalled £23 billion 
last year, now needs to secure 
the Harking of some 10 of the 
City's leading fond managers 
in order to secure control. 

In the UK. Hallmark made 
profits of £5.7 million last 
year, white Creative returned 
a surplus of £ 15.2 million. 
Both companies have ex- 
pressed confidence about the 
prospects for 1998. 

Britans buy more cards per 
— -about 65 a year — 
than any other country and it 
is estimated that the price of 
cards rose about 18 per cent 
last year. 



ITV goes to war 
on BBC’s £1 bn 
digital budget 


Hall-mar k Hint deSlg HS «P OWH Cards PHOTOGRAPH: GARRY WEASER 


Commitment to 
public service faces 
challenge, reports 

Simon Beavis 


T HE itv companies will 
today go into public 
battle with the BBC by 
releasing a scorching 
critique of the way the cor- 
poration is governed and 
accounted (tor. 

They will also call on the 
Government to investigate 
Its commitment to public 
service broadcasting. 

The report is to be sub- 
mitted to the Culture Secre- 
tary.Chrts Smith. 

However, sources indi- 
cated last night that early 
drafts had already been 
shown to officials at the De- 
partment of Culture, Media 
and Sport. 

Richard Eyre — the ITV 
chief executive — has 
reacted angrily to a report 
tn the Guardian that the 
BBC is planning to spend 
£1 billion over the next five 
years on digital television 
and radio services. 

The BBC will disclose 
next week at what it de- 
scribes as its first annual 
general meeting that it has 
already been able to build a 
£300 million war chest to 
take it into the digital age. 

It will also announce that 


it expects annual expendi- 
ture to run at £200 million 
a year over the next five 
years. 

The ITV report will be a 
more wide-ranging critique 
of the way the BBC is run. 
It will restate ITVs long- 
held complaint that the 
BBC's fast-growing com- 
mercial activities are being 
cross-subsidised by the 
compulsory licence fee. 

The BBC is publishing its 
accounts with the promise 
that they will be more 
transparent than ever, with 
clear evidence that the 
commercial activities are 
free of' subsidies and con- 
tributing to the BBC’s core 
licence-fee funded 
activities. 

There will be a separate 
set of accounts for BBC 
Worldwide — the commer- 
cial arm that cut the BBC’s 
pay-TV deals with Flextech 
in the UK and the Discov- 
ery Channel in the DS. 

But ITV remains con- 
vinced that even by the 
standards of other Euro- 
pean publicly-funded 
bodies, the BBC is still pro- 
tected by opaque reporting 
standards. 

It is expected to attack 
the performance of BBC 1 
and BBC 2 and call for the 
ITC rather than the BBC 
governors, headed by Sir 
Christopher Bland, to regu- 
late the BBC’s commercial 
activities. 

) 


50-year 
low in 
union 
ranks 


SeumasMBiM 
Labour Editor 


PHOTOGRAPH: FRANK BARON 


T RADE union mem- 
bership Is at its low- 
est level since the 
second world war, 
according to the . 
latest figures. 

The most signal retreat has 
been among male, manual 
and industrial workers — the 
traditional bastions of union 
strength. 

The greatest concentration 
of trade unionists is now in 
professional and “associate 
professional” jobs — such as 
nurses and technicians — and 
the public sector. 

The broadest measure of 
union membership, based on 
returns to the Certification 
Office, now stands at 7.9 mil- 
lion. down from 13 million at 
its peak in 1979. 

More up-to-date figures, 
from the 1997 Labour Force 
Survey, which only includes 
those in work and in the 
country during the survey 
week, puts union member- 
ship at 7.1 million. The TUC’s 
own 1998 membership has 
dropped by 1.6 per cent this 
year to 6.6 million, its lowest 
level since 1944. 

The continuing fall, during 
what was a period or growing 
employment and a modestly 
more favourable industrial 
relations climate since the 
General Election, highlights 
the scale of the challenge fac- 
ing the labour movement - 
TUC figures indicate that 28 
of its affiliated unions added 
members over the past year, 
while 33 lost members — but 
those suffering most are the 
largest organisations such as 
the public services union. 
Unison. 

The membership decline 
has been comparatively slow, 
however, among women, part- 
timers and white-collar 
workers. 

The Government's forth- 


coming "Fairness at Work” 
legislation, creating a legal 
right to union recognition 
where a majority wants it, 
and the TUC's own recruit- 
ment and organisation drive 
should yield results In time. 
But those factors are now 
likely to be offset by rising 
unemployment. 

The new official figures 
show that 8 million workers 
— or 38 per cent of the work- 
force — are covered by union 
recognition agreements for 
collective bargaining on pay 
and conditions — a key factor 
in bolstering membership. 
Around 44 per cent are em- 
ployed in workplaces where 
unions or staff associations 
are recognised. 

But the proportion eff work- 
ers in unions varies wildly 
across industries and in dif- 
ferent parts of the country- hr 
the hotel and restaurant busi- 
ness only 7 per cent of em- 
ployees are members, while 
on the railways the propor- 
tion is 80 per cent 

In the South-east of Eng- 
land outside London, only 
22 per cent of workers are 
union members, while in 
Wales the rate is much 
higher, at 42 per cent 

Frances O’Grady, director 
of the TUC's New Unionism 
project — which is heading 
the campaign to apply suc- 
cessful North American and 
Austr alian recruitment tech- 
niques in Britain — said yes- 
terday that the new figures 
were a “dear sign that we 
have got to step up the drive 
to organise". 

The TUC’s Organising 
Academy, which is halfway 
through a year's training 
course for 38 union organis- 
ers, has already paid for itself 
in the membership dues of 
workers signed up as part of 
its field work. 

“That shows that if you in- 
vest by putting organisers on 
the ground, it pays off” Ms 
O'Grady said. 
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News in brief 


Peace talks on 
‘fixing’ of Nasdaq 

MERRILL LYNCH, Morgan Stanley Dean Witter and other big 
securities firms are understood to have begun talks with .Wall 
Street's regulator, the Securities and Exchange Commission, to 
settle alleged trading violations on the Nasdaq market, where 
Microsoft anti many high-tech firms are listed. 

The SEC has told the firms and more than 100 traders that it 
is preparing civil cases over alleged price firing by dealers. If 
there is a deal, securities firms face paying fines of up to 
$10 mill ion (£6.1 million). 

Wall Street firms agreed in December to pay more than SI 
billion to settle class-action by investors who said they were 
overcharged in the Nasdaq market 

The talks come as Nasdaq is fighting to grab business from 
the New York Stock Exchange and the City and running ads in 
Britain touting itself as the “stock exchange fbr the next 100 
years ”. — Murk Tran in New York 


Pensions rescue 

SOME 500 people who may have received poor pensions advice 
could be closer to winning compensation through the official 
“rescue ftmri”. The Investors Compensation Scheme, which can 
pay np to £481000 to clients of investment firms which fell owing 
money, yesterday opened the way for customers afadeftmet West 
Midlands firm to apply formally for redress. 

A spokeswoman said 478 claims had been made by clients of 
Roger Michael Jones, trading as financial advisers Parker Grant 
& Company, afPerton, near Wolverhampton. The firm ceased 
trading in 1S9L — Rupert Jones 


Coke opening at top 

COCA-COLA Beverages, the fourth largest bottler of the soft 
drink, Is expected to make its debut on the London Stock Ex- 
change on Monday at the “upper end” ofal25p to I60p price 
range, which would value the company at asmuch as £L76 billion. 

One analyst expects a shortage of stock because the Coca-Cola 
Company is retaining a 50 J per cent shareholding . — Sill Tremor 


Buyout offer to Names 

The trend towards buying out the Names from Lloyd's ofLondon 
gathered pace yesterday when a market leading player, Cox 
insurance, unveiled plans to offer Names on its syndicates 
£1625 million cash or a share alternative for their underwriting 
capacity. — Pauline Sprtngm 
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Abbey remembers Christian victims 
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q MAXIMILIAN KOLBE died 
Ej. In Ausch witz-B irkenau 
K-;; after offering Us life to save 
If.) a fellow prisoner, 

| jj Franctszek Gajownlczek, 
P.jj who had been condemned to 
death after the successful 
£>'•' escape of another prisoner. 
tf- s Kolbe was born In Poland, a 
l - devout Catholic; he studied 
r philosophy and theology in 

• * Rome. He and six other 

Students set up a group, the 
; ■» MiliHn Immaculatae. The 
V group flourished in a 
' ■■ community in Warsaw. 

Kolbe founded another 
| centre in Nagasaki, Japan. 

_• When the Nazis arrived, 
Kolbe was arrested. In the 
concentration camp, he 
11.. gave his food to fellow 
|v prisoners and continued to 
i celebrate mass. He was 
■J’’-' hilled by lethal Injection In 

i; 1941. His cell has now 

become a shrine. 



MANCBQG MASEMOLA was 
only 14 in 1928 when her 
mother and father hilled 
her because she Insisted on 
attending classes on 
Christianity at the 
missionary station near her 
home In Sekhukhuneland, 
Transvaal, South Africa. 
Fearful that she would 
leave them, or refuse to 
marry , her parents tried to 
discourage her. She defied 
them, although she was 
beaten, and refhsed to 
abandon her Christianity. 
In February 1928 her 
mother and father took her 
to a remote place and hilled 
her. She was buried by a 
granite rock on a lonely 
hillside. A few days later 
her younger sister died and 
was buried beside her.The 
burial site has become a 
place of pilgrimage for 
South African Christians. 



Ten modern 

* 

martyrs find 
their niche 
in history 


JANANI LUWUM, a young 
teacher in Uganda, was 
converted to charismatic 
Christianity in 1948. He 
went to theological college 
and was ordained a priest in 
1958. He got a reputation 
for creative, energetic 
leadership and he was 
consecrated bishop of 
northern Uganda in 1989. 
Shortly afterwards, Idi 
Amin took power after a 
coup. He sought a good 
relationship with Lnwmn. 
who became the Archbishop 
ofUganda, Rwanda, 
Burundi and Boga-Zaire in 
1974, but In 1976, Luwum 
protested to Amin about the 
violence of the security 
services. All the church 
leaders were summoned to 
Kampala and ordered to 
leave the room. Luwum 
said: "They are going to Mil 
me. I am not afraid. "His 
body was never found. 



ELIZABETH of Hesse' 

Darmstadt was orphaned as 
a child and came to England 

to be brought up in the 
household ofher 
grandmother. Queen 
Victoria. In 1884. at the age 
of 20. she married the fifth 
son ofTsar Alexander IL 

After the assassination of 
Grand Duke Sergei. 
Elizabeth gave away her 
Jewellery and sold her most 
luxurious belongings and 
set up the Martha and Mary 
home in Moscow. They 
became the Sisters of Love 
and Charity and t heir-work 
of prayer and charity 
flourished. After the 1917 
revolution, the Bolsheviks 
Imprisoned and killed - 
hundreds of nuns and 
priests. Elizabeth was 
arrested In 1918; she was 
shot the night after the Tsar 
and his family wore 
assassinated. 


Madeleine Bunting 
RcHgioua Affairs Editor 


T EN statues representing 
Chris tian martyrs from 
every continent of the 
world were unveiled on 
the west front of Westminister 
Abbey yesterday. 

Figures of people such as 
Martin Luther King and 
Oscar Romero will stand in 
15th century niches — which 
have been vacant since the 
Middle Ages — as a symbol of 
the persecution Christians 
have experienced in the 20th 
century. 

“We decided to use the 
niches to pro claim a message 
that the 20th century bas been 
by Ear the greatest period of 
Christian martyrdom.’' said 
Canon Anthony Harvey of 
Wes tmins ter Abbey. “It is 
also very obvious evidence 
that the abbey is a living 
church which is constantly 
developing and changing. It is 
not a museum, it has a spiri- 
tual life as well as an histori- 
cal life.” 

The statues were unveiled 
at a ceremony attended by the 
Queen, Prince Philip — 
whose great aunt the Grand 
Duchess Elizabeth of Russia 
is one of those commemo- 
rated — and the Archbishop 


of Canterbury. Relatives and 
friends of the 10 martyrs also 
attended a service in the 
abbey. 

A private donation covered 
the cost of the statues which 
were designed and carved by 
Tim Crawley and a team of 
assistants. 

The selection of which mar- 
tyrs to place on one of the 
most fhmous facades in Brit- 
ain was not always obvious, 
admitted Canon Harvey who 
headed the committee. 

“We wanted figures who 
would be representative of an 
the regions of persecution 
around the world and all de- 
nominations," he said. “In 
some areas. It was obvious — 
such as Martin Luther King or 
Archbishop Oscar Romero — 
but in other areas we con- 
sulted the local church. For ex- 
ample, when we asked the 
South African church, they 
didn't hesitate and insisted 
that Manche Masemola was 
most representative of what 
people had endured for 
Christ” 

The Gothic niches were al- 
ways designed to contain stat- 
ues and alter the restoration 
of the abbey's west front In 
1992. it was decided they 
should be filled. 

In the Middle Ages, such 
niches were usually filled 



The west front of Westinhister Abbey showing the statues in position in the 15th. century niches, unoccupted since the WBddle Ages photographs: OFWHAMnjweh 


MARTIN LUTHER KING 
waa bom In 1929 and his 
father was the minister of 
the Ebenezer Baptist 
church In Atlanta, Georgia. 
A vibrant African- 
American Christianity 
inspired him to become 
ordained. He formed the 
Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference; he 
combined a Christian vision 
with an appeal to American 
democratic rights and used 
the non-violent methods of 
Gandhi. He was shot dead hi 
Memphis in 1964. aged 39. 


with representations of bibli- 
cal figures, saints, or histori- 
cal figures such as kings or 
bishops. But it was decided by 
the dean and chapter that the 
abbey amply represented 
British history already and 
settled on the theme of global 
martyrdom. 

In his sermon at the ser- 
vice, Canon Harvey referred 
to two recent martyrdoms — 
that of the auxiliary bishop of 
Guatemala, Juan Gerarid 
Conedera and the suicide of 


Bishop John Joseph of Faisa- 
labad, Pakistan — as evidence 
of the continuing persecution 
suffered by many Christians. 

“There has, of course, 
never been a time in Chris- 
tian history when someone, 
somewhere, has not died 
rather than compromise with 
the powers of oppression, tyr- 
anny and unbelief but our 
century, which has been the 
most violent in recorded his- 
tory, has created a roll of mar- 
tyrs Car exceeding that of any 


previous period. Who knows 
how many Christians per- 
ished under Stalin, under Hit- 
ler, under the Cultural Revo- 
lution in China?” said Canon 
Harvey, sub- dean of the 
abbey, in his address. 

He concluded: "Visitors 
come to the abbey from all 
over the world. They are erf 
many faiths or of none. They 
will see these statues and be 
reminded of the stories of he- 
roic faithfulness which they 
signify." 
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OSCAR ROMERO was the 
second of 1 1 children, and at 
13 he declared a vocation to 
the priesthood. In 1977, be 
became archbishop of San 
Salvador. In the same 
month, protesters were 
attacked by soldiers and a 
priest known to Romero 
was murdered. More and 
more Romero identified 
with the poor and the 
persecuted. In May 1979. 
Romero visited the Pope 
and presented him with 
dossiers on the injustice and 
violence of El Salvador. Bnt 
he was isolated inside and 
outside the church; he was 
accused by his critics of 
allying the church with 
revolutionaries. In March 
1980 he was shot dead while 
celebrating mass. 


DIETRICH BONHOEFFER. 
bora in Breslau, Germany, 
in 1906. As a Lutheran, he 
was fascinated by 
ecumenism and visited 
Rome where he was moved 
by Roman Catholicism. He 
recognised the danger of 
Nazism and tried to warn 
the German Protestant 
churches. In 1933, he moved 
to London but returned to 
Germany to run an illegal 
seminary. It was shut by the 
Nazis in 1937 and he left for 
New York, but as war 
loomed, chose to return 
home. He was arrested in 
March 1943 for resistance 
activities and was executed 
days before the arrival of 
the liberating Soviet forces 
on April 9, 1945. 


ESHER JOHN was born 
Qamar Zia In a Muslim 
family in India in 1929. At 
the age of 17, she began 
attending a Christian 
school and was profoundly 
moved by the faith ofher 
teachers and by the Bible. 
When her family moved to 
Pakistan after partition, 
she continued to develop 
her faith in secret. After 
seven years, she fled, 
terrified of marriage to a 
Muslim. She took the name 
of Esther John and started 
evangelising in the villages 
around Chlchawatnl, 
teaching women to read and 
working with them in the 
fields. In i960, she was 
found murdered in her bed. 
Her killer was never traced. 


LUCIAN TAPIEDI was born 
In 1921 in Taupota, Papua 
New Guinea. His father was 
a sorcerer, but Tapiedi 
became a Christian and a 
teacher. On July 21 1942, 
the Japanese invaded the 
Island and began murdering 
missionaries. In north 
Papua New Guinea, Tapiedi 
accompanied a group of 
missionaries trying to 
escape from the Japanese. 
They came to a village 
inhabited by the Orokaiva 
people, and one of them 
murdered TapiedL The 
place where he was killed 
became a shrine and the 
murderer later converted to 
Christianity and took the 
name of HXvijapa Lucian 
and built a church in the 
memory of TapiedL 


WANG ZHIMING was 
executed in 1973 at a mass 
rally of more than 10,000 
people organised by the Red 
Guard in the Cultural 
Revolution. He lived in 
Wuding county in the 
Y nnnan i-p ginn nf Chhia 
where there was a strong 
Christian community. 
During the Cultural 
Revolution (1966-75) the 
churches were closed and 
the 2,795 Christians met in 
secret. Wang Zhlmtng was a 
pastor; in May 1909, he was 

arrested and four years 
later, at the age of 68, he was 
condemned to death. In 
October 1980, Wang 

Wiimlng wa« 

"rehabilitated’' by party 
officials and his family 
were offered compensation. 


1 Take off after the match? 
(5,3,6) 

8 Delicate point accepted by a 
relative (5) 

9 Separate summary (8) 

If Takes raver when certain to 
be discovered in deadly sin ■ 
(?) 

12 He is an expert on suet dteh (?) 

13 Co m-king is titular head (5) 

15 Explorer (Scot) who raukJ be 

a devil down under (9) 

17 Model having to study philo- 
sopher as punishment (9) 

20 Bird going to church for a bit 
of music (5) 

21 One rat play is first modem 
example of Greek pronun- 
ciation (7) 

23 Up-to-date on one part of the 
human anatomy (7) 

25 Extra mathematical process (8) 

26 She wept in rejecting 
decoration (5) 

27 Rosy outtook for statesman - 
on search for gold (6,8) 


1 Mid-flight entertainment for 
down-to-earth fliers? (7-5) 

2 Is of help when accepting 
wager (5) 

3 Flower box many cursed (9) 

4 Chief determined to acquire 
audio equipment (7) 

5 They may be blown when 

. tempers fray (7) 

6 Flower making Austen aunt 
lose her head (5) 

7 Tree Cinna pruned for fruit (9) 

lO Putting money back in to 

renewal of siege (12) 

14 North European I defame 
verbally (9) 

16 They may have high hopes 
about Paris workers (9) 

18 In it a doctor Is a foot 
specialist (7) 

19 He wants to knew about the 
French composer, right? (7) 

22 At this place in France no 
good rake decoration is to be 
had (5) 

24 Pole responsible for a poetic 
effusion? (5) 
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